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SPRING FOLDERS. 


While experienced and enthusiastic 
amateur gardeners avidly scrutinize 
the nursery catalogues which they be- 
gin receiving while the snow is still 
on the ground, a latger number of 
home owners remain cold to them or 
find their presentations of innumera- 
ble good things more confusing than 
informing. And they are the ones 
who need the services of nurserymen 
or landscape contractors the most, as 
they must have selections made for 
them and, most likely, the planting 
done for them. 

To reach these prospects, a simple 
mailing piece is not only cheaper than 
a catalogue, but more effective. This 
may be in the form of a letter or an 
illustrated circular or folder. Sent 
out now, it gives the nurseryman and 
landscape man live leads to call on. 

Such a mailing piece should simply 
emphasize the attractiveness of an 
outdoor living room, as contrasted 
with a bare and drab back yard. A 
pair of illustrations, one before and 
another after planting, will give point 
to the message. 

Few home owners realize what the 
nurseryman can do to one’s grounds 
for $50 or $100, perhaps less. Sell the 
effect, rather than the materials. Em- 
phasize the pleasure of the view, 
rather than the character of the 
planting. 

Most nurserymen can develop their 
sales methods much beyond those 
attempted hitherto. The matter is one 
to be given close thought. And act in 
time to make new customers and 
more of them this spring! 
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NEED TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Strongly united trade associations 
can lead American industry out of the 
depression, Harper Sibley, president 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, told trade association ex- 
ecutives of New York at a recent 
meeting. 

These associations should receive 
the whole-hearted support of “every 
business man who wants to see the 
principles of protection of individual 
liberty and the preservation of pri- 
vate initiative survive,” Mr. Sibley 
said. 

“The need for straight thinking 
and right action on the part of the 
business man has never been more 
pronounced than at the present mo- 
ment,” Mr. Sibley said. “With the 
government in competition with its 
own citizens to a degree never before 
realized, the government spendings 
far exceeding all previous peace time 
records, with a steadily mounting bur- 
den of taxation which hampers busi- 
ness operations, with unemployment 
at a level which aggravates the diffi 
culties of any plans for business de- 
velopment and _ stabilization, it re- 
quires no gifted imagination to vis- 
ualize the need for all the benefits 
and strength that can be derived from 
the enterprises in each field associat- 
ing together to face the problems 
which confront them.” 





MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 


One of the most conspicuous har- 
bingers of spring in the plant world 
is Magnolia stellata, illustrated on 
the front cover. The showy, white, 
fragrant blooms usually precede late 
freezes, which often injure the 
fragile flowers. For this reason, as 
well as to protect them from high 
winds and beating rains, it is well 
to plant the star magnolia in shel- 
tered spots. In many sections the 
star-like blooms will open before 
this month is out, while farther 
north they will not appear until 
April. Seasonal weather conditions 


have a marked influence on the time 
of flowering, too. 

This magnolia can be used as a 
specimen in protected places about 
the home or in the lawn, though it 
can be used equally well in a shrub 
border, the plants rarely exceeding 





twelve to fifteen feet. Since the star 
magnolia is extremely slow-growing, 
most of the commoner shrubs will 
afford it protection for many years 
It is fortunate that this shrub blooms 
when small, as few amateur garden- 
ers like to wait a number of years 
for a plant to flower. Specimens less 
than two feet high commonly carry 
many blooms. Nurserymen should 
take advantage of this fact in push- 
ing the sale of star magnolias. 

A fairly moist, well drained soil 
is desirable, and some authorities 
recommend an acid medium, but the 
writer has seen this magnolia thriv- 
ing in a wide range of soil types, 
from heavy clays to light sandy 
loams. It is true that difficulty is 
sometimes experienced in establish- 
ing the plants, but this is usually the 
result of careless transplanting. 
Specimens should always be balled 
and burlapped and all ragged roots 
should be carefully trimmed to aid 
their healing. Otherwise decay is 
likely to set in and destroy the en- 
tire root system. Move the plants 
while they are in bloom or immedi- 
ately afterward when they are still in 
active growth. Prune not at all if 
possible, as cut surfaces heal with 
difficulty. 

This magnolia is usually grown 
from seeds sown either as soon as ripe 
or cleaned, stored through the sum: 
mer in moist sand and planted in 
early fall in flats or frames. In the 
latter case, germination is in spring. 
After the second leaf develops, the 
seedlings should be potted and car- 
ried along in frames. 

To clean the seeds, soak them for 
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several days in clear water or water J 


to which has been added a weak caus 
tic, such as wood ashes or baking 
soda. This will help to free the pulpy 
covering, which can then be rubbed 
off with the hands or through a sieve. 
The cleaned seeds should be treated 
with a good seed disinfectant and 
stored moist until planting time. 
Magnolia stellata is not new nor 
particularly unusual, but there are 
countless communities, especially in 
the more rural sections of the coun 


try, where the use of this plant would J 


be a decided novelty. Except in the 
northernmost parts of the United 
States, the star magnolia can be made 
to thrive. 
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Soil Properties and Management 


Composition and Tillage Practices Favorable to Crop Production Described by 
Earl E. Barnes, of Ohio Experiment Station, at Ohio Nurserymen’s Conference 


In describing a soil from an agro- 
nomic point of view, the following 
points are of importance: Texture, 
structure, reaction, age, or maturity; 
drainage, and tilth. In classifying 
soils, other identifying characteristics 
are of importance, such as color and 
topography, but the characteristics 
named give a good picture of the con- 
dition of a soil from the standpoint 
of its probable crop-producing ability. 
All six of these characteristics react 
on the productivity of a soil, and some 
of them are amenable to change 
through management. 

Texture refers to the size of the in- 
dividual particles in the mineral por- 
tion of the soil. These particles are 
divided into three broad groups on 
the basis of size. These three classes 
are sand, silt and clay. The texture of 
soil is determined by the percentage 
of these three classes, which to- 
gether make up the mineral matrix of 
a soil. This mineral matrix may be 
looked upon as the skeleton of the 
soil. The texture of a soil is a nat- 
ural endowment of the soil, and there 
is no practical way of changing it. On 
this skeleton, however, other charac- 
teristics which modify its usefulness 
can be imposed. 

The structure of a soil refers to the 
arrangement of the individual parti- 
cles with respect to one another. A 
granular structure is the ideal to be 
striven for. This postulates a condi- 
tion in which the finer particles are 
grouped together, forming a crumb, 
orgranule. In such a case the crumb 
functions in the soil like a large par- 
ticle. These granules, or crumbs, lie 
loosely against each other, and the 
soil is not in a compacted condition, 


which would exclude air. To main- 
tain a crumb structure requires cor- 
rect management, which will be con- 
sidered later. 


Reaction. 


The reaction of a soil refers to the 
state of balance between acidic and 
basic ions in the soil solution. This is 
under the immediate control of the 
tiller of the soil, because material can 
be added which will change the reac- 
tion at will, either in the direction of 
greater acidity or greater alkalinity. 
Reaction is commonly expressed in 
terms of pH value. On the pH scale 
a value of 7.0 represents neutrality, 
or a condition where the acidic and 
basic ions are in balance; pH values 
below 7.0 indicate an acid reaction, 
and those above 7.0 indicate an alka- 
line reaction. Regulation of reaction 
is an important means of controlling 
structure, and it has an important 
bearing on the growth of plants. It 
also has an important effect on the 
availability of many fertilizers, and on 
the activity of bacteria in the soil. 

Age, or maturity, refers to the 
length of time the soil has lain in 
situ. As soils grow older a definite 
stratification gradually becomes ap- 
parent. In the humid region, this is 
usually accompanied by a removal 
of the finer particles from the sur- 
face horizon and the deposition of 
these at lower levels. Bases are also 
leached from the surface horizon 
and deposited again deeper down. 
Under some climatic conditions or- 
ganic matter is leached from the up- 
per horizon and deposited in some 
lower depth. In general, very old 
soils are characterized in the upper 


horizon by low base content, an acid 
reaction and a high content of iron 
and aluminum. 

Drainage may be natural or arti- 
ficial. A soil of good natural drain- 
age can be recognized by its uniform 
color throughout each of the upper 
horizons. The opposite condition is 
characterized by mottling or streak- 
ing of the soil with blue and gray 
colors. This mottling will persist 
long after artificial drainage has been 
provided; hence, it is simply a crite- 
rion as to whether or not natural 
drainage was good. A soil may be 
said to be well drained when puddles 
of water resulting from heavy rain 
disappear from the surface within 
twenty-four hours. 

When a soil has the physical quali- 
fications for producing plants which 
are as good as its natural endowments 
will permit, it is said to be in good 
tilth. Under this definition good tilth 
is the result of good management. It 
implies a good soil structure, a favor- 
able reaction and adequate drainage. 


Tillage. 


Management from the standpoint of 
maintaining good tilth may be con- 
sidered under the subheads of tillage, 
crops grown and fertilizer program, 
the last including fertilizers, manures 
and soil amendments. 

Tillage as used in this discussion 
refers to all operations of stirring the 
soil. It includes such operations as 
plowing, harrowing, rolling, culti- 
packing and even cultivating the soil 
after the crop is growing. The types 
of tillage operation and the time when 
they may be done with safety vary 
with the type of soil. In heavy soil— 
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i. e., that composed largely of very 
fine particles—plowing when too wet 
is disastrous to good tilth. Such an 
operation destroys the crumb struc- 
ture, the particles tend to run to- 
gether and the soil becomes hard and 
compact. Soil in this condition is said 
to be puddled. The crumb structure 
can again be developed, but may re- 
quire several years in the case of badly 
puddled heavy soil. Such natural 
processes as repeated wetting and dry- 
ing and freezing are agencies for the 
restoration of crumb structure. The 
mechanical crushing of clods will ac- 
celerate the restoration of good tilth, 
in the case of puddled soils. Soils well 
supplied with limestone will assume 
a crumb structure more readily than 
will those soils which are deficient in 
this material. 

On heavy soils fall plowing, with 
the attendant winter freezing, is an 
aid to good tilth. On soils very high 
in silt, fall plowing is often not to 
be recommended, as by spring many 
such soils are badly run together. 

On light, sandy soils and on heavier 
soils high in organic matter a good 
tilth is much more easily maintained 
than on heavy and medium heavy 
soils low in organic matter. 


Crops Grown. 


The crop grown influences the tilth 
of the soil. On heavy soils crops 
which require their being hauled from 
the field when the field is wet should 
be avoided if possible. Some crops, 
notably soy beans and buckwheat, 
leave a soil loose after their growth. 
Soils which have grown one of these 
crops seldom require plowing when 
winter wheat is sown just after their 
harvest. This looseness can even be 
noted the next year after their 
growth. 

The crop grown also indirectly af- 
fects tilth, through its effect on the 
organic matter content of the soil, 
when the stubbles are plowed down. 
In this connection, we might note that 
whole crops may be plowed down as 
green manure. For this purpose, 
legumes are to be preferred, but rye 
is often used satisfactorily, especially 
when it is heavily fertilized with ni- 
trogen. The choice of green manur- 
ing crops will be influenced by the 
season of the year available for the 
purpose, as well as by the reaction and 
natural productivity of the soil. 

In the maintenance of tilth, the 
choice of fertilizers, manures and soil 


amendments is an important consid- 
eration. Most fertilizers leave some 
residue in the soil, after the plant food 
elements contained have been ex- 
hausted. Some of these residues af- 
fect the tilth. Heavy soils in which 
large residues of sodium have been 
left by the liberal use of sodium ni- 
trate tend to puddle easily, while fer- 
tilizers which leave a residue of sul- 
phates of divalent bases, like calcium 
of magnesium, improve the tilth. 

Liming an acid soil greatly im- 
proves the tilth. The calcium in the 
lime causes the fine particles to group 
together into crumbs, and the more 
favorable reaction resulting from lim- 
ing makes it easier to maintain organic 
matter. 

Water used for irrigation purposes 
may contain dissolved salts, which 
will accumulate in the soil. Sodium 
added to soils in this way is a com- 
mon cause of poor tilth in green- 
houses. 

The maintenance of organic mat- 
ter, by any means whatever, is a valu- 
able aid to good tilth. To this end 
many materials are of value. Stable 
manure is excellent; green manures 
are good. The plowing under of straw 
or leaves, or the incorporation of peat 
with soil, is a valuable aid to the 
maintenance of good tilth. 

Fertilizing. 

Feeding the plants growing on a 
soil is the second phase of soil man- 
agement necessary to production of a 
satisfactory crop. Soils vary greatly 
in their ability to furnish mineral nu- 
trients for the support of vegetation. 
With no fertilizer added to the soil 
since the start of the experiment, 
wheat yields at the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station, where grown con- 
tinuously on the same land, were ten 
bushels per acre during the first 5- 
year period (1894-98) and 9.5 bush- 
els for the 5-year period 1929-1933. 
Many of the intervening periods pro- 
duced lower yields, but on the whole 
this yield seems to be about what one 
can expect over a long period of time, 
with good tillage practices, except for 
no rotation of crops and no plant food 
elements added in fertilizers. Where 
wheat is grown in rotation with corn, 
oats, clover and timothy, but, like 
that referred to before, without any 
fertilizer, the yields have averaged 
about fifty per cent higher. On a well 
fertilized plot the average yield has 
been thirty-four bushels. I quote 
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these yields to show the extraordinary 
results which a fertilizer can produce 
when it furnishes elements to the 
plants which the soil is unable to sup- 
ply in the amounts required for large 
yields. 

The three elements most apt to be 
lacking in Ohio soils for growth of 
crops are nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, or as they are called in 
the fertilizer trade, nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash. Of these 
three, phosphorus is the most com- 
monly lacking. Therefore, most com- 
mercial fertilizers used in agricultural 
practice are built around that element. 
Two decades ago that element was 
the only one used as commercial fer- 
tilizer on the majority of Ohio farms. 
Now most commercial fertilizers con- 
tain at least some nitrogen and pot- 
ash. 

Nitrogen is still the most expensive 
of the fertilizer ingredients, although 
its cost has decreased markedly dur- 
ing the past decade. Where manure is 
to be had in sufficient quantities, it 
can be depended on to furnish this 
element in large enough supply to 
produce excellent crops. 

Phosphoric acid is still the element 
which the farmer must go outside 
the limits of the farm to secure in 
sufficient quantities for most profit- 
able yields. 

Potash is now the cheapest of the 
three fertilizer elements and at the 
present price can be used even more 
largely than is generally supposed. 

Mixed commercial fertilizers are 
sold in most states under guaranteed 
analyses. Fertilizers are identified by 
the analyses. For instance, one con- 
taining two per cent nitrogen, twelve 
per cent phosphoric acid and six per 
cent potash is called a 2-12-6. The 
order of the percentages is always 
the same—i. e., nitrogen first, phos- 
phoric acid second and potash last. 

In fertilizing trees and shrubs 
after they have become established 
on the land, I know of little experi- 
mental evidence which indicates that 
any element except nitrogen pays. 
This is quite likely due to the fact 
that it is difficult or impossible to get 
the other elements mixed with the 
soil sufficiently to allow them to be 
reached by the feeding roots. It 
would seem, then, that the time to 
make application of these elements 
to that type of plants is before the 
trees are planted. Nitrogen, on the 

(Concluded on page 11.) 
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Highway Beautification 


Factors in Roadside Improvement Told by R. L. Williams, Landscape 
Engineer, Wisconsin State Highway Commission, at State Convention 


Roadside improvement is a com- 
paratively recent phase of highway 
work. If nurserymen are familiar 
with existing highway practices and 
methods, they will be better able to 
take advantage of whatever oppor- 
tunities such a program affords. Hence 
these remarks. 

The principal’ objective in prepar- 
ing plans and executing this type of 
work is an effort to hide or eradicate 
unpleasant or unsightly views and to 
produce as natural an appearance 
along our roads as is possible under 
existing conditions. Everything in 
nature is naturally beautiful, whether 
it be lofty mountains, shining lakes, 
wide rolling prairies, rugged forests 
or simple wood lots, meadows and 
fields. Ugliness is usually man-made, 
and this holds as true in the construc- 
tion of highways as in the perpetra- 
tion of junk piles or dump heaps. The 
selection of borrow pits has been a 
matter of convenience rather than 
consideration of the effect they would 
produce on the finished highway, 
with the result that gaping craters re- 
sembling the shell hole of a “big 
Bertha” or air bomb are often left 
along the highway in their raw state 

fertile soil having been removed to 
such an extent that nature alone has 
no chance of hiding or screening it 
with any form of vegetation. When 
highways are relocated, the old road, 
grades and various units of concrete 
and masonry construction are fre- 
quently left to create more unsightli- 
ness in prominent view from existing 
highways. These are some of the 
problems with which we are now 
confronted and which require first 
consideration in selecting and plan- 
ning roadside development. In this 
respect present highway construction 
specifications and methods have 
greatly improved over those of a few 
years ago and will doubtless continue 
to improve, after the recent specifica- 
tions of the federal bureau of public 
roads are effected and observed. 

It is evident that removal of or 
grading and smoothing out these old 
road and construction scars, and in 
many cases topsoiling and seeding, 
must first be accomplished before 
much can be done in the way of 


g, for this is the foundation 
upon which a beautification job is 
built. Otherwise it would be like 
building a house without first con- 
structing the basement walls. 

Another extremely important fac- 
tor to be considered in preparing 
plans for roadside development is the 
future cost of maintenance. The state 
is now paying out huge sums for 
highway maintenance, including 
snow removal, and neither taxpayers 
nor highway officials will favor in- 
stallations of a kind which would 
tend to increase this amount. All 
areas should be laid out so as to per- 
mit mowing with a machine, and 
planting materials must be selected 
which will not require frequent prun- 
ing and trimming, both of which are 
slow handwork. And and 
shrubs must be placed where they 
will not interfere with or be injured 
by the big snowplows. Safety must 
also be taken into consideration, and 
no trees can be placed where they 
might reduce or impair the vision of 
a car driver, particularly on curves 
and turns. Neither can trees be 
placed under utility lines to be later 
trimmed to ridiculous shapes. 


Wide Right of Way. 


planting 


trees 


A wide right of way is of prime im 
portance in the selection of areas 
where this work can be carried on in 
a satisfactory manner. One-hun- 
dred-foot width is desirable, and 
150-foot is better. Purchase of such 
widths is costly and therefore limited 
on this account. When the early 
settlers came into this state in siz 
able numbers during the 1840's and 
50°s, they found a country much like 
that they had left in the New Eng- 
land states. Highways were laid out 
having a standard width of four 
rods, which was adequate for travel 
at that time. An expression of the 
early settlers’ esthetic taste and love 
of trees is evidenced by the stately 
rows of elms, maples and black wal- 
nuts which they planted and which 
are still to be seen along many of our 
highways in the older-developed sec- 
tions of the state. But with the com- 
ing of the automobile and its later im- 
provement, many of these old high- 


ways had to be widened. This often 
necessitated cutting down large num- 
bers of these fine old trees, which 
frequently resulted in severe criticism 
of highway officials, as well as law- 
suits. Had our ancestors been able 
to visualize and anticipate our pres- 
ent highway requirements, much un- 
pleasantness and litigation might 
have been avoided. It is difficult 
today to anticipate the changes and 
requirements of tomorrow, but we 
can at least profit by errors formerly 
made and avoid similar recurrences. 

A rather recent situation of this 
kind happened up in Chippewa coun- 
ty. Shortly after the war some pa- 
triotic group established a memorial 
drive between Chippewa Falls and 
Eau Claire. A row of fine young 
elms, planted along either side of the 
highway, was properly cared for and 
given a good start. The concrete 
pavement between these cities was 
one of the first to be built in that 
section of the state, and about three 
years after the trees were planted 
highway authorities decided it re- 
quired widening. But the trees were 
in the way and had to come out. 
There were much wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth; so the highway commis- 
sion agreed to dig and transplant one 
entire row of trees. This was an ex- 
ceedingly costly operation, for it in- 
volved moving many hundreds of 
trees along ten or twelve miles of 
highway. The job was done during 
a drought year, and many truck loads 
of water had to be hauled each day 
for several weeks, in spite of which 
a heavy loss resulted. Dead trees had 
to be replaced at an added cost, and 
by the time the job was completed 
the highway authorities were rather 
lacking in enthusiasm toward any fu- 
ture tree-planting program. A siz- 
able percentage of the public, as well, 
has still to be convinced of the de- 
sirability and necessity of this por- 
tion of highway development. 


Public Recognition. 


Most of the large retail concerns 
in the country are fully aware of the 
value of store locations, and large 
sums are spent in their selection. 
Men are hired to count pedestrians 
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on the busy streets, and when firms 
are ready to rent or buy they know 
exactly what they are getting. Simi- 
larly the location and appearance of 
a residence have much to do with its 
value. No one would care to buy a 
city residence if he knew a cheese 
factory was to be built on an adjoin- 
ing lot. The public generally has 
come to realize the true value of 
properly landscaped grounds around 
homes and public buildings, and 
as people have an opportunity of 
seeing more of the results to be ob- 
tained from suitable roadside devel- 
opment they will demand it as they 
now do plantings in connection with 
their churches, courthouses, etc. 

Wisconsin, unlike most of its 
neighbor states, has parks and high- 
ways which must accommodate great 
numbers of out-of-state tourists. 
This tourist business, estimated at 
over $120,000,000 annually, is one of 
the most important sources of income 
for our citizens. Beautiful scenery is 
what attracts these summer visitors, 
and conservation authorities have 
been striving for years to make parks 
as attractive as possible, while the ap- 
pearance of highways has been more 
or less overlooked. When we con- 
sider that we have 159,500 acres in 
state, county and town parks, while 
our highways occupy 718,000 acres, 
the task of beautifying the latter ap- 
pears to be of a least equal impor- 
tance. State authorities are responsi- 
ble for the appearance of one as well 
as the other. 

In most of the European countries 
much more consideration is given 
highway esthetics than here in the 
United States. During recent years 
our highway development, from the 
angle of utility and construction 
methods, has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, while appearances have been 
overlooked or forgotten. 


European View. 


After the armistice of the World 
war, while an engineer army officer, 
I was temporarily assigned to the 
Allied Peace Commission to assist in 
estimating war damage to highways 
in northern France and Belgium. I 
worked with a British and a French 
officer, both of whom had been land- 
scape men in civil life. We easily 


agreed on costs of reconstruction of 
the roadways proper, but differed 
widely on the cost of returning the 
roadsides to their former state. To 
me the price they put on replacement 


of trees and reéstablishment of sod 
was amazing and far too high. How- 
ever, as they were agreed and I was 
but a third of the party, their esti- 
mate stood and I can assure you the 
figure at which we finally arrived was 
increased by several hundred million 
dollars as a result. 

The federal bureau of public roads, 
being cognizant of the true value of 
the xsthetic phase of highway devel- 
opment, requires that not less than 
one per cent of federal highway al- 
lotments to the respective states shall 
be spent for roadside improvement. 


State Procedure. 


States have different methods of 
carrying on their highway programs. 
In some the highway department 
purchases all materials and executes 
the work as an independent agency. 
Here in Wisconsin all this is handled 
under state supervision by qualified 
contractors, who are awarded these 
jobs as a result of sealed bids, awards 
being made to the lowest qualified 
bidder. Purchase of materials can- 
not be limited to the confines of state 
boundaries where federal funds are 
involved, but in our state we do re- 
quire that only acclimated plant ma- 
terials may be used which conform to 
the grades and specifications of “Hor- 
ticultural Standards” as adopted by 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen. The federal bureau of pub- 
lic roads is making an effort to stand- 
ardize highway beautification work 
throughout the country, and a report 
of criticism is sent back to each state 
after the plans have been received 
and inspected in Washington. 

The location for a roadside im- 
provement project is selected by the 
division engineer, often upon request 
or recommendation of local groups or 
individuals. He then submits a 
statement with preliminary estimate 
of costs to the state highway com- 
mission. If the latter approves, the 
recommendation is sent to the fed- 
eral bureau. When the project is 
then given final approval, the division 
engineer is so notified, and plans are 
prepared. When complete, these de- 
tailed plans are resubmitted to the 
federal bureau together with an esti- 
mate of cost. If approved, a proposal 
showing all work and materials to be 
furnished, special provisions and spec- 
ifications is drawn up. This pro- 
posal is then advertised, and in order 
that interested parties in the state do 
not overlook this opportunity to bid, 
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I have sent out a large number of 
notices calling attention to these pro- 
posals. Many of you have doubtless 
received these special notices. Par- 
ties interested in a project then fill in 
the various items shown in the pro- 
posal and send their sealed bids to 
the commission, by which the bids 
are opened on a previously specified 
day, and as heretofore stated, the job 
is then awarded to the lowest quali- 
fied bidder. 

All work of this kind is executed 
under direct supervision of the high- 
way commission, a representative of 
that department being present at all 
times while the work is in progress. 


Nursery Trade’s Part. 


There have been a number of re- 
quests by nurserymen to have sepa- 
rate bids and contracts prepared on 
each project—one for execution of 
work and another for furnishing of 
materials. This matter has been given 
careful consideration, but found to be 
decidedly impractical. Preparation 
of separate plans, proposals, contracts 
and bids would in many cases cost 
more than the contract price. 

All plant materials are inspected by 
a representative of the highway com- 
mission before acceptance by the 
state. Any which does not comply 
with required specifications is re- 
jected and must be replaced by satis- 
factory stock. Such inspection is 
made at the place of delivery and fre- 
quently an additional preliminary in- 
spection is made in the nursery prior 
to delivery. 

During recent 
nurserymen have had a rather disap- 
pointing time in trying to secure a 
share of this state trade. Distressed 
nursery concerns on the verge of 
bankruptcy or in process of liquida- 
tion have offered stock at such ridic- 
ulously low prices as virtually to elim- 
inate the legitimate dealer from com- 
petition. A similar condition un- 
doubtedly exists in various fields of 
business enterprise and it should 
gradually disappear as conditions im 
prove. 

It has been observed that some 
states use a quantity of field-grown 
plant materials in roadside improve- 
ment work. But such a practice has 
not been deemed advisable or prac: 
tical here in Wisconsin. After all, 
many of the trees planted along our 
roads will outlive the highway itself 
and nothing can be gained by plant- 
ing stock of inferior quality. 
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More Native Plants for the Garden 


Further List of Lesser Known Varieties of Native Plants 


That Are Useful in the Garden Described by C. W. Wood 


At the best, our list of really good 
border plants is quite limited. That 
should be a compelling reason for em- 
bracing with joy every good new item 
that comes to hand. And when one 
finds something so extraordinarily 
good as gillenia, one should consider 
oneself doubly blessed. I am afraid, 
howcver, that my own enthusiasm for 
the genus will raise in other souls 
hopes which the plants will not fulfill 
under actual trial, for they are not 
showy things in the usual acceptance 
of that term. They have grace, 
though, and unobtrusive charm in a 
degree possessed by few plants of my 
acquaintance. 

The genus is made up of two spe- 
cies, Gillenia stipulata and G. trifoli- 
ata, both found in rich woods through- 
out eastern United States. If they 
never bloomed, they would still be 
good garden ornaments. The finely 
cut foliage of the first-mentioned spe- 
cies and the trifoliate leaves of the 
other, coupled with the slender, grace- 
ful, reddish stems and blush white 
flowers over most of the summer, 
make a combination not easily dupli- 
cated. Notwithstanding the fact that 
they are woodland dwellers, they do 
well under garden conditions in either 
shade or sun and delight in a leaf- 
moldy soil. They may be grown from 
divisions or from seeds, the latter 
preferably fall-sown in an outdoor 
frame, for they are slow to germinate. 


Lupinus Lyallii. 


I have not yet made up my mind 
about the garden merits of the tiny 
lupine, Lyallii. It has been rather 
short-lived here in Michigan on the 
several occasions I have tried it, prob- 
ably because of no fault of its own, 
but rather that I did not treat it cor- 
rectly. It is mentioned here because 
it is a really outstanding subject for 
the rock garden and should have the 
attention of commercial growers. 

The genus is a large one, of more 
than 300 species, containing not a 
few weeds and a few good garden 
plants. Among the latter, L. Lyallii 
is a conspicuous example, provided, 
of course, we can make it happy in 
the lowland gardens of eastern 
United States. It is a tiny plant, no 


more than three or four inches high, 
with silvery leaves nestling near the 
ground and bright blue flowers in 
short racemes. It is probably not for 
the hot summers of the south, for I 
find that it suffers much during the 
few hot days we have in northern 
Michigan. Here it seems to do best 
in light shade, as on a north slope, in 
well drained soil containing a gener- 
ous amount of stone chips. It comes 
quite readily from seeds, but does 
not transplant with any degree of 
ease after it has made much growth. 
Further study and trials will be 
needed to make it a permanent fea- 
ture in eastern gardens, a condition 
that is to be earnestly hoped for. 


Lysichitum Americanum. 


One of the most remarkable and 
also one of the rarest of bog plants, 
so far as American gardens are con- 
cerned, is the giant skunk cabbage 
of the Pacific northwest, Lysichitum 
americanum. This is, I believe, the 
plant that the Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture names L. camtschat- 
cense, but more recent studies have 
separated the two. The American 
plant has yellow spathes and green 
fruits, while the Asiatic representa- 
tive has white spathes. I can say 
nothing about the Asiatic plant, for 
it has never come under my eye, but 
the native one, judging from mate- 
rial in a private garden in this sec- 
tion, has many possibilities for north- 
ern gardeners. 

It throws up its spadix surrounded 
by a yellow spathe in early spring, 
sometimes in April here, and as the 
spathe shrivels, up shoot immense 
leaves as much as three feet long 
and a foot wide. The dimensions of 
the leaves are, of course, usually 
much less than the figures given, but 
a well grown plant may even exceed 
these figures. Seeds germinate read 
ily, and the plant seems not difficult 
in the bog and should make a good 
item for the grower of out-of-ordi- 
nary plants. 


American Potentillas. 


A number of years ago I started 
to collect all the native potentillas 
that were available and found that 


beyond a few well known kinds they 
were virtually nonexistent. During 
the trial I came upon a few little 
known species of great merit, some 
of which will be mentioned now. 

Undoubtedly the finest of the lot 
was P. uniflora, a silvery-leaved spe- 
cies from high places in the Rockies. 
It is not quite so silvery as the Euro 
pean alpine species, P. nitida, but, 
whereas the latter seldom if ever 
blooms in eastern gardens, our native 
plant does so freely—yellow flowers 
large for the size of the plant. Nor 
is it quite the easy doer P. nitida is, 
aside from the latter's refusal to 
bloom. It does well for me, how- 
ever, on a northward-facing wall in 
the garden or in a shaded frame in 
the nursery, never getting over three 
inches high and spreading into quite 
restrained clumps. 

The shrubby potentilla, P. fruti- 
cosa, that is common throughout the 
eastern states has varied into a num- 
ber of good garden forms as it has 
made its way around the world. Two 
of these from China, the ones known 
as P. Farreri and P. Purdomii, are 
among the best of low-growing, sum- 
mer-flowering shrubs, but the form 
we are interested in now is an alpine 
from the high peaks in British Co 
lumbia, which is known to botanists 
as P. fruticosa montana. It grows 
about six inches high and is clothed 
in silvery leaves with bright yellow 
flowers in summer. It is apparently 
not dificult in the east in a gritty 
soil and grows readily from cuttings. 


Silene Acaulis. 


Silene acaulis is included here not 
because it is of outstanding beauty, 
but rather because it can be made to 
fill that role if it is handled cor- 
rectly. To be sure, it can be grown 
without trouble in most rock gar- 
dens, but as usually handled it is of 
little account and seldom worth the 
room it occupies. The plant is a 
cushion of bright green moss and 
is reward enough in itself when in a 
healthy state, but its crowning glory 
comes in June, when it covers itself 
with almost stemless, bright pink, 5- 
pointed stars. It will never do so, 
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however, under common rock gar- 
den treatment in eastern United 
States. There it wants the wet mo- 
raine with constant moisture at the 
roots and a dry crown. It is easily 
grown from seeds when available 


and may be divided. 
Phlox Diffusa. 


In addition to the well known 
phloxes of the east, western America 
is full of good garden kinds, many 
of which are quite unknown except 
to a few specialists. Some of them 
will probably long remain unknown, 
too, for they are not all easy plants 
to handle under the trying condi- 
tions of our climate. Phlox diffusa is 
one species that should become pop- 
ular here, however, for it is a lovely 
thing and quite willing, blooming it- 
self to the very brink of death if the 
gardener does not come to the res- 
cue. It makes a low, dense growth 
of needle-like leaves, producing 
white, pink or lavender flowers in 
immense numbers in early spring, to 
be followed by a more sparing dis- 
play throughout the summer. It is 
this long flowering period that seems 
to weaken the plant—a condition 
that may be fostered by giving the 
plant an overrich growing medium, 
or its blooming exuberance may be 
held in check by giving it a lean soil. 
In the former case its life is short 
but colorful; in the latter it appears 
to be a permanent fixture. It does 
best for me in a lean, stony soil in 
sun. It may be grown from cuttings 
like P. subulata. 


Paronychia. 


It is not easy to understand why 
the silverhead, Paronychia argyro- 
coma, is not found in every hardy 
plant nursery. It carries to a high 
degree the character—silvery foliage 
—that is so beloved by gardeners. 
And it is of the easiest possible cul- 
tivation. Probably the main reason 
for neglect is to be found in the 
fact that it is a quite common plant 
in that part of our country which 
was first settled and is, therefore, a 
rather commonplace plant. Judging 
from reactions shown by gardeners 
unfamiliar with the plant, I have a 
notion that it can be made a best 
seller at the present stage of garden 
interest. This is quite fortunate, too, 
for it grows readily from seeds or 
divisions. It makes silvery tufts a 
few inches thick, from which spring 


flowering stemis surmounted by mi- 
nute blooms and showy, silvery 
bracts. 

Romanzoffia. 


I would like to know all of the 
romanzofhas if they are all as de- 
lightful as R. sitchensis. This is one 
of the northwest’s finest gifts to the 
rock gardener. Its round, lobed 
leaves grow in dense tufts, suggest- 
ing a saxifrage, green above and 
brownish beneath, and support 3- 
inch to 6-inch scapes, carrying a 
raceme of white, funnelform flowers. 
The printed page cannot picture the 
beauty and charm of this alpine, but 
it may be enjoyed by all who give it 
its few desires. It is said to grow in 
light shade or moist slopes in nature. 
When it is brought to the heat of 
low altitudes in the east, it still ap- 
preciates a moist soil, but wants even 
more the coolness of shade during 
most of the day. It is probably best 
grown from seeds. 


HARDY APRICOTS. 


Of the hardy apricots he brought 
from North Manchuria, now called 
Manchukuo, nearly a dozen years ago, 
Dr. N. E. Hansen, of the department 
of horticulture, State College. Brook- 
ings, S. D., has forty-five seedlings, 
the best twelve of which have been 
named. These twelve varieties were 
budded on native plum stock in 1935 
and will be ready for shipping in the 
fall of this year. The minimum tem- 
perature of the native region of these 
Manchu apricots is from 47 to 50 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. They 
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should be valuable additions, as the 
present apricots of commerce are 
mainly for the peach-growing regions 
and are not hardy in the north. The 
great advantage of the Manchu apri- 
cots introduced by Dr. Hansen is 
their early season, these apricots com- 
ing in ahead of plums in his state, so 
that they find a ready market. The 
fruit is yellow, somewhat smaller than 
the apricots of commerce. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE. 


Introduced only twenty years ago 
as a cotton boll-weevil poison, cal- 
cium arsenate has become one of the 
world’s foremost stomach insecticides 
used on growing plants. In the United 
States alone approximately 30,000,000 
pounds were sold in 1934, which rep- 
resent more than one-third of the 
total sales volume of all insecticides in 
its class. Calcium arsenate’s chief ad 
vantage over competitors is its lower 
cost, while its principal disadvantage 
is the tendency to burn or injure foli- 
age. 

Fruit growers first became inter- 
ested in calcium arsenate as a possible 
substitute for lead arsenate for cod- 
ling moth because of the restriction 
placed on lead residues by public 
health authorities. Much of the un- 
certainty as to the effects of the spray 
on foliage has been traced to the com- 
position of the calcium arsenate used. 


KARL JUNGINGER. 

Karl Junginger, recently elected 
president of the Wisconsin Nursery- 
men’s Association, is manager of the 
wholesale department of the McKay 
Nursery Co., Madison and Waterloo, 
Wis. 

Mr. Junginger learned the nursery 
business from the ground up during 
his twelve years of association with 
W.G. McKay. He started originally 
as a clerk in the office and progressed 
through all the other departments of 
the business to school himself in the 
essentials of growing, buying and 
selling nursery stock. He has been 
unusually successful in his work with 
the wholesale department of the 
McKay Nursery Co., one of the mid- 
west’s outstanding nurseries. 

Mr. Junginger is known not only 
to Wisconsin and Illinois nursery- 
men, but also to nurserymen in many 
other states through his attendance 
at national conventions of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen. 
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Outlook for Ornamental Growers 


Learning from Past Experiences, Nurserymen Face Bright Prospect, Is Prediction of 
Owen G. Wood, of Wood-Howell Nurseries, Bristol, Va., before Tennessee Association 


We all, if we think, must realize 
that, if we are to attain success in 
the future, we must grow fewer and 
better plants. We must offer the bet 
ter varieties and put more thought, 
time and effort into producing a supe- 
rior product. However, I fear that 
many of us will be inclined to “let 
John” grow less and will grow more 
to sell to “John.” If we could only 
realize that there will be all too few 
“Johns” we might achieve acreage 
reduction, which all admit is desir- 
able. 

Having better plants, of 
the better varieties, we shall find a 
market, which is not going to be the 
old predepression market, but a criti 
cal, careful market that will demand 
real service, service with a capital S 
and ability with a capital A. 

It is my opinion that the time has 
arrived when the nurseryman and the 
professional landscape architect must 
combine and work together for the 
mutual advancement of both. I real- 
ize that this will not be a popular 
statement with many of the profes: 
sional landscape architects—most of 
whom are, at the present time, em 
ployed under one of the alphabetical 
puzzles by our various government 
and state agencies. Regardless, the 
time has come when the real nursery- 
man must offer his clients and cus 
tomers the benefit of the professional 
landscape architect's knowledge and 
training, and the two must codperate 
and admit the fact that each possesses 
knowledge and experience necessary 
to the advancement of the other. 

Today, when Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith have their new 
home, they realize that the landscape 
development of their property is just 
as important as the interior furnish- 
ings. Naturally, it is the nurseryman 
to whom they go, for, after all is said 
and done, the nursery is the source of 
the plant material which they require. 


grown 


completed 


Maintain Attractive Nursery. 


For a number of years I have advo- 
cated that the nursery itself must be 
attractively arranged and planted in 
order to attract and to educate the 
public, by example, relative to the 
value to be obtained from the proper 


use of our product. Today, I am 
more firmly convinced than ever be- 
fore that the public will judge us by 
the appearance our nurseries present. 

With an attractive nursery, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith will approach us with 
more confidence in our ability to ad 
vise and suggest the ways and means 
of obtaining the results to which they 
aspire. 

When they enter our offices we 
must be in position to handle their 
problems in an efficient and intelli 
gent manner and to prepare plans 
worthy of their consideration. This 
makes it necessary that a competent 
landscape architect be available, and 
it is my opinion that the logical place 
for the landscape architect to be is 
where the public expects to find him 
and that is at the nursery which pro- 
duces the material which he uses. 

Just frankly, I feel that the time 
when the nurseryman must stand in 
awe of the professional landscape ar 
chitect passed with the era about 
which I have been speaking and with 
the creation of the many and varied 
alphabetical organizations which have 
been the means of the landscape ar 
chitect’s livelihood for the past few 
years. 

We nurserymen have made many 
mistakes in the past, some of which 
I have outlined. The landscape archi 
tects have also made mistakes in that 
they have, likewise, failed to build on 
a logical, solid foundation. Both have 
paid the penalty and should profit by 
the experience gained. 


The Tests. 


The outlook for the future is 
bright, and permanently bright, for 
the nurseryman who will: 

Develop and maintain an attractive 
nursery, containing gardens which are 
examples of plant material properly 
used. Such a nursery will prove far 
more interesting to our prospective 
clients and customers than mere rows 
of plant material. 

Grow better varieties and better 
specimens of the varieties grown, en- 
tirely omitting the material which has 
not proved satisfactory in the past. 

Offer a competent service—a com 


plete service, from the preparation of 
the original study and the planting 
plan to the execution of the planting 
itself 

Properly equip himself to maintain 
the development for which he is re 
sponsible down through the years to 
come. 

Coéperate with the trade associa 
tions for the mutual protection, ad 
vancement and development of the 
entire industry on a higher plane. 

In other words, I wish to repeat 
that the present outlook from a 
grower’s standpoint is bright for the 
ornamental grower who will produce 
a better product, use it intelligently 
and maintain it properly. 


UNCLE SAM TREE PLANTER. 


Tree planting in this country is 
looking up, according to the United 
States forest service. In 1935 the for 
est service’s own planting on national 
forest lands was close to a quarter- 
million acres, more than that planted 
by all agencies, federal, state and pri- 
vate, in 1934, when the total was 206, 
333 acres. 

Although the figures are not yet in, 
it is known that many of the other 
agencies planted substantially greater 
acreages in 1935 than the year before. 

Uncle Sam, although 
new at it, is becoming the world’s 
leading tree planter. Up to last year 
his grand total of plantings by all 
agencies amounted to only 2,394,397 
acres, equal to about half the area of 
Massachusetts. This year’s plantings 
in the national forest alone will in- 
crease the total by more than ten per 
cent. There are more than 162,000,- 
000 acres in the national forests alone, 
and the estimated total forest acreage 
in this country is over 400,000,000 
acres. 

In the whole world there are said to 
be about 7,500,000,000 acres of for- 
ests, more than 1,400,000,000 in 
North America. Asia and South 
America have more than 2,000,000, 
000 forest acres each. Europe an 
Africa have less than 800,000,000 
each. The countries with biggest for- 
est resources are Russia, Brazil, Can- 
ada and the United States. 
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Small Order System 


Simple Method of Keeping Records Helpful to 


Small Nurseryman Doing Mail-Order Business 


The record-keeping system in the 
small nursery can be more of a hin- 
drance than a help if it is patterned 
after the elaborate systems in use in 
large establishments. Or it may be a 
saver of time, labor, nerve and money 
if it is built to fit the size of the busi- 
ness. I know one grower with a mail- 
order trade that averages about $3,000 
yearly whose office system is so elabo- 
rate it takes most of the time of one 
person; another acquaintance with a 
turnover about two-thirds that larse 
has no system at all and the result ‘s 
pandemonium. Somewhere between 
these two extremes, it seems to me, 
there is a happy medium in which the 
small mail-order grower will find effi- 
ciency without profit-taking frills. 


The following plan, which has been 
tried and proved by the writer, is not 
offered as the perfect system, but it is 
claimed that it creates a permanent, 
easily accessible record of every trans- 
action and at a minimum of effort. It 
contains no reference to an accounting 
system because that is an entirely 
separate realm of record-keeping 
which is more or less standardized 
anyway. 

The plan calls for a letter file, card 
index file, any sort of blank book for 
recording orders as they are received 
and some way of filing duplicate order 
sheets. When an order is received, it 
is first run through the order book, 
where it receives its number. If the 
business is very small, this phase may 
be omitted entirely, but I find it useful 
in many ways, not the least of them 
being the easy tracing of old orders. 
This part of the record shows the 
order number, name and address of 
customer and amount of order. The 
last-named footed up weekly shows 
the status of business compared with 
the same period of previous years and 
without the bother of consulting the 
accounting records. The order is then 
run through the card index, the order 
number and amount of purchase be- 
ing noted on the individual card of 
that customer. 


The card index is a vital part of 
any plan of record-keeping and must 
be watched over religiously. It is your 
sole contact with your customers, 
which is enough in itself to make it 


the most important part of your 
equipment. 

This, your mailing list, may be in- 
dexed in any way you desire. Unless 
the names under the different letters 
run over fifty to a division, it is prob- 
ably best to index them alphabetically; 
over that number, it may be advisable 
to divide them into states and index 
alphabetically under each state. Very 
large mailing lists are further divided 
into cities, but that is beyond the needs 
of the small grower. The important 
fact, no matter how the dividing may 
be done, is to realize that this index 
is the lifeblood of your business. 


Sometimes during the slack season 
of winter, I go over the list carefully, 
taking out all cards that show no 
orders during the last three years. 
These are put in a temporary file to 
receive special notice, including a per- 
sonal letter, during the coming selling 
season. If that treatment brings no 
results, they are dropped permanently. 
I have a notion that one can be too 
harsh in such matters and drop names 
too quickly. 

Let us hope, though, that the small 
dealer is not trying to emulate his 
larger brothers or following in the 
footsteps of so many of his kind who 
have fallen by the wayside during the 
last decade because he allowed some 
high-pressure, self-styled advertising 
expert to induce him to go far beyond 
his real sphere. Not as an example 
of perfect advertising (I wrote it my- 
self and I know nothing whatever 
about the subject from the technical 
standpoint) or as an example for 
others to follow, I may say that my 
current advertising piece is a 4-page 
folder printed on a back-country press 
by a small-town printer, yet it has 
sold most of last year’s production. 
It appears to me that the items which 
make up a plant grower’s list, coupled 
with good plants and satisfying serv- 
ice, are of more moment than the ex- 
pensiveness of his sales literature. But 
all that is beyond the scope of these 
notes. 

To record the order in its entirety, 
perhaps there is nothing better for the 
small grower than the ordinary dupli- 
cate sales book used in retail stores. 
The duplicate can be used as an ac- 
knowledgment to the customer or as 
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a record for the filling of the order, 
according to the dictates of local con- 
ditions. Personally, I like to use it 
in the latter role, using a post card 
for the acknowledgment. A shipping 
label may be inserted at the top of 
the sales book under a carbon, that 
necessary part of each mail shipment 
being made while the order is being 
recorded. The original sales sheet left 
in the book with all necessary nota- 
tions leaves a permanent record of the 
transaction, while the duplicate may 
be used as fancy dictates. Pulled out 
and placed on a Shannon file, it forms 
an ideal way of handling deferred 
orders. 

As stated before, these ideas are not 
advanced with the idea that they con- 
stitute a perfect system of record- 
keeping. They are offered, however, 
with the hope that they may stimu- 
late other small growers to evolve 
workable plans for the handling of 
that necessary part of every mail-order 


business. C. W. W. 


PERENNIALS WITH ROSES. 


Frequently the problem arises of 
laying out a rose garden which will 
not be a disappointment in that pe- 
riod of midsummer when rose blooms 
are few. In the January 15 issue was 
told how the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den met the problem by planting a 
clipped hedge of germander, Teu- 
crium Chamedrys, around the cen- 
tral bed and setting between the 
roses in the central bed and at other 
points in the garden that reliable sum- 
mer perennial, Ceratostigma Plum- 
baginoides, or Plumbago Larpenta, 
as it is frequently listed. 

Further suggestions in this regard 
may have been gained by the nurs- 
eryman who visited the rose test gar- 
dens of Jackson & Perkins Co., at 
Newark, N. Y., where the problem of 
keeping attractive over 22,000 rose 
plants in these gardens is no light 
one. Dr. J. H. Nicolas mentions a 
few of the outstanding perennials 
used, in the J. & P. rose letter, as 
follows: 

“In our show gardens, we have 
alongside the roses and without ob- 
struction long beds of perennials of 
alternating blooming seasons. Colors 
do not clash with roses. When roses 
are fatigued and lag, as they often do 
in hot midsummer, some perennials 
perk up and save the battle. 

“I am partial to low-growing per- 
ennials, and breeders seem to agree 
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with me, as many of their newer in- 
troductions are of that type; they do 
not sprawl and collapse on the neigh- 
boring plants. 

“Space forbids mentioning all, but 
I have a little pet I should like to see 
in all gardens, a lovely dwarf Shasta 
daisy, appropriately named Chiffon 
(French for crumpled silk rag). The 
foliage is but six inches high; the 
flowers, usually four to six on a plant 
through the season, are extremely 
delicate and graceful, with two or 
three rows of silky, frilled petals sur- 
rounding a white cushion of quills 
gradually developing into short petals. 
The flowers are clear white and about 
two and one-half inches across. This 
is an excellent rock garden or low 
border plant. 

“Late in the season when color is 
at a premium between one of the last 
spurts of roses and chrysanthemums, 
we have the new dwarf asters to fall 
back on. These are far away from 
the old, leggy and moth-eaten ‘wild 
asters’ we used to know. Some only 
grow to six inches, none over twelve 
or fifteen inches. The new dwarf 
hardy asters are border or bedding 
plants, and even a single specimen 
with elbow room will grace any cor- 
ner. Victor is pale lavender blue, six 
inches high; Ronald, lilac pink with 
rose-pink buds, seven inches high; 
Nancy, pale flesh-pink, nine inches; 
Marjorie, clear bright rose-pink, six 
to eight inches; Daphne, soft pink, 
twelve to fifteen inches. 

“Coreopsis Golden Giant, with a 
continuous mass of flov->rs up to four 
inches in diameter and leng stem for 
cutting, is the ‘goldenest’ golden per- 
ennial I know.” 





SOIL MANAGEMENT. 
(Concluded from page 4.) 


other hand, can be applied to the 
surface and will be washed down to 
the feeding roots by the rain. 

Controlling reaction is one of the 
things which may be done with ease 
by growers of plants. Some plants 
are very sensitive to reaction. Most 
agronomic plants do their best when 
the soil reaction is close to the neu- 
tral point. Some have a much wider 
range of tolerance than _ others. 
Sweet clover and alfalfa require a 
reaction at least as high as pH 6.5 
in order to grow normally, while 
oats will grow well over a wide 
range of reaction, if the mineral ele- 
ments are liberally supplied. 
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“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 








tant departments: 


Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 
Evergreen Trees 
Shrubs 

Vines 

Evergreen Shrubs 
Roses 
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Our Spring Trade List 


is now distributed. If your copy has missed, 
please ask for it. 


Our supply is adequate, covering these impor- 


82nd Year of Dependable Service 


Small Fruits 
Hardy Perennials 
Greenhouse and 

Bedding Plants 
Bulbs and Tubers 
SEEDS 
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The Storrs & Harrison Company 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 












When a soil is acid, the proper 
procedure is to add lime either in 
the form of the carbonate (lime- 
stone) or the hydroxide (hydrated 
lime). Soils which are composed 
for the most part of sand change 
their reaction easily when lime is 
added, small amounts of lime being 
sufficient to make large changes in 
reaction. Soils which contain a 
high percentage of fine particles and 
those which are very high in organic 
matter are quite resistant to change 
in reaction, and large quantities are 
required to make even small changes 
in the reaction. Such soils are said 
to be highly “buffered.” 

When it is desired to increase the 
acidity of a soil, there are two ma- 
terials which are satisfactory for the 
purpose. These are aluminum sul- 
phate and sulphur. When alumi- 
num sulphate is used, about seven 
times as much must be used to make 


the same change in reaction as when 
sulphur is used. However, alumi 
num sulphate is a soluble material 
and, therefore, is better adapted for 
use in cases where the acidulating 
material cannot be mixed with the 
soil mechanically. Care must be 
used in applying this material to soil 
on which plants are already grow 
ing, or an acidity greater than can 
be tolerated by the plants may be 
developed temporarily. To accom- 
plish the acidulation with safety, it 
should be applied at intervals of 
about two or three weeks, until the 
required amount has been applied. 
In applying liming material, no 
such care is required, as it is impos- 
sible to produce a reaction greater 
than 8.4 with limestone, regardless 
of how much is applied. When 
hydrated lime is used, it soon car- 
bonates, and then it is the same 
composition as limestone. 
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Meetings at Trenton 


Eastern and New Jersey Associations’ Conventions 
Accompanied by Organization of Regional Council 


EASTERNERS’ MEETING. 


With forty persons in attendance 
and eighteen firms represented, the 
meeting of the Eastern Nurserymen’s 
Association at the Stacy-Trent hotel, 
Trenton, N. J., February 12 was the 
largest in a number of years for the 
group. The presiding officer was 
Eugene Boerner, of the Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 

In the annual election of officers, the 
following were named: President, 
Edwin Hoyt, of the Stephen Hoyt’s 
Sons Co., New Canaan, Conn.; vice- 
president, Leslie MacRobbie, of the 
Oak Park Nurseries, Patchogue, N. 
Y.; treasurer, Albert F. Meehan, 
Dresher, Pa., and executive committee, 
Ray Rice, Flemer Foulke, R. T. Brown 
and Eugene Boerner. 

Future activities of the association 
were one of the main topics. It seemed 
to be the consensus that the group 
should continue a quarantine associa- 
tion, as originally founded; should en- 
gage actively in assisting the proper 
authorities to perfect methods of treat- 
ment of nursery stock for shipment 
outside the beetle area, and should ap- 
point a committee to be on constant 
watch for new quarantine regulations 
and to keep the association as active as 
possible so it can be ready for quaran- 
tine regulation emergencies as they may 
arise. 

Dr. T. J. Headlee, state entomologist, 
New Brunswick, N. J., talked of sprays 
for repelling the Japanese beetle and 
mentioned improved certification meth- 
ods and the need for them. 

Dr. Richard P. White, of the New 
Jersey agricultural experiment station, 
New Brunswick, commented on the se 
riousness of the Dutch elm disease in- 
fection and of the need for a large 
fund to eradicate it. He described the 
work done last year in preventing its 
spread, including sanitation efforts, 
such as removing dead trees and limbs, 
also live infected trees. He told of 
the decrease in the infection in New 
York state and said that Ulmus pumila 
had proved most resistant to the dis- 
ease, although not entirely immune. 
If approximately $3,000,000 is not ap- 
propriated for this year’s work, he de- 
clared, all elms’ are _ ultimately 
doomed. 

Mr. Stockwell, of the U. S. Japanese 
beetle control board, gave a résumé of 
1935 scouting finds and stated that to 
date no decision had been made offi- 
cially as to areas that will be included 
in the restricted territory for 1936. He 
also commented on certification meth- 
ods and told of the successful and eco- 
nomical use of paradichlorobenzene 
crystals, under proper conditions. 

Joseph Lane, of the House & Garden 
magazine, showed graphs and statistics 
indicating a trend toward increased 
residential building and predicted the 
beginning of a real estate boom, 


which will reach its peak in 1940 or 
thereabouts. 

There were spirited discussions of 
the possibility of forming an eastern 
nursery 


eouneil of associations from 


the states of Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey and from New Eng- 
land. 

Dr. Richard P. White was appointed 
to represent the association on the com- 
mittee which will meet at Washington 
to attempt to secure appropriations to 
combat the Dutch elm disease. 

Russell Harmon, See’y. 





NEW JERSEY MEETING. 


Holding their annual meeting at 
Trenton, N. J., February 13, the mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen elected the following of- 


ficers: President, Edward Phillips, 
Andover; vice-president, Paul Hover- 
man, Ridgewood; treasurer, August 


Kindsgrab, West Orange, and executive 
committee, John Jennings, R. B. Leach, 
Charles Hess and Bert Bogert. The en- 
thusiasm that was notable at this meet- 
ing was reflected in a decision to hold 
a two-day session in 1937. 

Brief talks during the lunch period 
were given by W. B. Duryee, of the 
state board of agriculture; H. E. Tay- 
lor, of the New Jersey farm bureau, 
and H. R. Rex, of the Japanese beetle 
control division. “Roadside Planting” 
was the topic of a talk by Bernard B. 
Eddy, a state assemblyman. Dr. F. H. 
Green spoke on “The Benefits of Or- 
ganization.” 

The chief features of the national! 
security act, with particular reference 
to its import to nurserymen, were told 
by John Ellis, secretary of the special 
state commission on the act. He urged 
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nurserymen to keep in close touch with 
the commission until Washington has 
decided on the status of plant growers. 

Because it was deemed that guaran- 
teeing and replacing stock were purely 
individual matters, making it impos- 
sible to decide any set formula, a uni- 
form plan to replace stock for fifty 
per cent of the original price, plus labor 
charges, was voted on unfavorably. Re- 
ferred to the executive committee was 
a proposal to purchase a number of 
colored inserts showing plant material, 
to be distributed to members with thei: 
names imprinted thereon. 

Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., dis- 
eussed the proposed plan for a council 
of eastern nurserymen. The matter was 
then referred to a special committee 
and later reported on favorably, so that 
the association went on record as ap- 
proving the general project. 

The executive committee was given 
power to incorporate the association. 
Charles Hess offered the most encour- 
aging sectional report, telling of the 
activities in the past year of the North 
Jersey Metropolitan Association of 
Nurserymen, which has completed sev- 
eral community planting jobs that have 
brought much publicity. The necessity 
for continuing the testing of new meth- 
ods of pest control was told by Dr. 
J. P. Headlee, of the state experiment 
station. 

Mareel Le Piniec, Bergenfield, and 
Fred Osman, a state officer, referred 
to a plan being sponsored by the Shade 
Tree Federation to codrdinate all the 
ornamental horticultural activities of 
the state in or under one central group. 
The members indicated by vote their 
approval of the merger. Gratifying 
concessions won from the state conser- 
vation division with regard to revised 
regulations governing the sale of state- 
grown tree seedlings were reported by 
George Jennings. Members were asked 
to report future infringements of the 


rules. 
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FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
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straight roots. 


list of varieties. 


A. F. Lake 


res. 


s 


Apple seedlings, Washington and Kansas-grown, branched and 
Bartlett pear, branched roots; Ussuriensis pear, 
branched and straight roots; Serotina pear, straight roots. Mahaleb, 
Myrobalan and Mazzards, Portland-grown. Native plum seedlings. 


Apple scions cut from our own sprayed scion orchard. Send for 


Large Assortment of General Nursery Stock. 


Write for latest bulletin with grade counts 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


R. S. Lake 
Sec.-Treas. 


y, 











shipment. 





CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
APPLE & PEAR SEEDLINGS 


We are exclusively wholesale growers, and specialize in contract growing. 
grow items for you that can best be grown in our volcanic ash soil, where we have 
a long growing season and moisture under control. 

Send list of your present needs in Chinese Elm and Apple Seedlings for prompt 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Let us 


Toppenish, Wash. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jackson & Perkins Patented Roses 
may now be secured from a group of 
selected growers throughout the na- 
tion. The following firms have been 


licensed to rewholesale J & P Pat- 
ented Roses: 
Nurs. inc., Springfield, Mass. 
genbink & Atkins, Rutherf 
Brown Floral Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Burr, C. R. & 6e., Manchester, Conn. 
Cashman a as, Minn. 
c rs 


hase Nurs. . Chase, Alabama 
Cole Nurs. Co. Painesville, Ohie 
Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 
—, Rose _—. » Tyler, Texas 
Hy. A. Riverton, N. J. 
Germain ‘Seed Plant Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Howard Rose Co., Hemet, 5 
Klyn, Gerard K., Mentor, Ohio 
Meunt Arbor Nurs., Shenandoah. lowa 
Ruehl-Wheeler Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Shenandoah Nurs., Shenandoah, lowa 
Smith, W. & T. Co., Geneva, Y. 
Somerset Rose Nurs., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Storrs & Harrison "Co., Painesville, Ohio 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chi » ol, 
Westover Nurs., Clayton, Mo. 
C. E. Wilson & Co., Inc., Manchester, Conn. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York State 











IF YOU WISH 


The best of the familiar forms of 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


as well as the rarest and finest from 
all parts of the world, send for our 
1936 catalogue entitled 


Continuous Bloom in the Rock Garden 


It has many SURPRISES of interest 
to the gardener. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, inc. 
Shore Road, 


NURSERY STOCK 


Rochester Grown 


Save money. Send for our trade list 
showing surplus Sterling Quality 
Steck at fair prices Write today. 


BROWN BROTHERS CO. 


Continental Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


APPLE and PEAR SCIONS 


$4.00 per 1000 
Jonathan Delicious, Grimes Golden, 
Winesap, York Imperial. Gano apples 
Kieffer pear 
10,000 Silver Maple and American White 
Elm, 1 to 3 in. caliper. 
100,000 Aroma and Blakemore Straw- 
berry plants, $3.00 per 1000 


Egyptian Nursery & Orchard Co. Farina, Ill. 


Greens Farms, Conn. 
































TREE PEONIES 


Flow. Crabapples - Jap. Cherries 
French Lilacs - Fine Evergreens 
Ask for List of Specialties 
The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing. Michigan 









FORM EASTERN COUNCIL. 


Responding to an invitation extended 
by Robert Pyle, under instructions from 
the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, and from John Jennings, president 
of the New Jersey Association of Nurs- 
erymen, codperating, about a dozen men 
from six eastern states met at Trenton, 
N. J., February 12, after the Eastern 
Nurserymen’s Association meeting, to 
consider the desirability and advisabil- 
ity of trying to form a council of east- 
ern nurserymen. 

The rough, tentative layout for sucha 
body, as approved by the Pennsylvania 
convention January 26 and favorably 
viewed by the even more recent New 
England convention, made clear that the 
purpose was not to replace or absorb 
any existing, functioning organization, 
but rather to provide a clearing house of 
information, advice and assistance in re- 
spect to trade problems common to all 
parts of the north Atlantic region and 
to afford rea] representation, through 
delegates, to members of state and more 
local groups in New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Expressing merely their individual 
views, most of the representatives of 
those associations that had not already 
expressed themselves appeared strongly 
in favor of the principle of any codpera- 
tive effort that would make possible (1) 
better representation of the smaller nurs- 
erymen and (2) joint consideration and 
action in connection with problems that 
a single group would have difficulty in 
coping with alone. All present agreed 
to report the nature and result of the 
deliberations to their respective organi- 
zations and report back to the council’s 
promoters on or before March 10, when 
it will be possible to determine what, 
if any, further steps can be taken 

Such matters as state nursery compe- 
tition, local taxation of nursery stock, 
sales promotion, nursery standards and 
practices were mentioned as among the 
possible fields for action by such a body. 
Details of representation and dues on a 
basis of business volume, general set-up 
and meetings were discussed so as to 
give the contemplated member groups 
something to consider. 

J. Howes Humphreys acted as tempo- 
rary chairman and E. L. D. Seymour as 
temporary secretary. Those who took 
part in the conference and the states or 
organizations they represented were: F. 
S. Baker, Connecticut; C. H. Williams, 
New Hampshire; John Jennings and 
William Hess, New Jersey; P. J. van 
Melle, Allied Retail Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation; H. A. Naldrett, Long Island 
Nurserymen’s Association; E. 8S. Boerner, 
New York State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion; Robert Pyle and J. H. Humphreys, 
Pennsylvania association; W. P. Weisen- 
bach, Western Pennsylvania association; 
Hugo H. De Wildt, Rhode Island; Rus- 
sell Harmon, Eastern Nurserymen’ s As- 
sociation. R. G. Gamwell, vice-president 
of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen, attended as a guest. 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the Son- 
deregger Nurseries & Seed House, Bea- 
trice, Neb., was recently celebrated. The 
officers of the firm are: President, Charles 
Sonderegger, and_ secretary-treasurer, 
Fred Sonderegger. The seed house man- 
ager is Ernest Sonderegger; propagator, 
Arthur Sonderegger, and landscape archi- 
tect, Leo Sonderegger. 





Write for 
SPECIAL 
SURPLUS PRICES | 


AMERICAN ELM 


1% to 1%-in. caliper 
lt, to 1%-in. caliper 
1% to2 -in. caliper 


CHINESE ELM 
1% to 1%-in. caliper 
1% to 1%-in. caliper 
1% to2 -in. caliper 
2 to 2%-in. caliper 

Up to 7-in. caliper 


MOLINE ELM 
1% to 1%-in. caliper 
1% to 1%-in. caliper 
1% to 2-in caliper 


VASE ELM 
1% to 1%-in. caliper 
1% to2 -in. caliper 
2 to 24% -in. caliper 


PIN OAK 

2\%-in. caliper 
2% to 2%-in. caliper 
2% to 3-in. caliper 


BIOTA 


aurea nana 
2% to3 -ft. 
3 to3%-ft 
3% to4 -ft. 


JUNIPERUS 


virginiana Canaertii 
3 to 4-ft. 
4 to 5-ft 
5 to 6-ft 


JUNIPERUS 


chinensis mascula 
3 to 3%-ft 
3% to4 -ft 
4 to 5 -ft 
5 to6 -ft 


JUNIPERUS 


Pfitzeriana 
2% to3 ft. spread 

to 344-ft. spread 
3% to4 -ft. spread 


JUNIPERUS 


ay Keteleeri 
2% to3 -ft 

to 3%-ft 

to4 ft 

4 to5 -ft 


THURLOW WILLOW 


1% to 3-in. caliper 


THUJA 
pyramidalis 


5 to 5%- 
6to7 fk 
Ttos8 -ft 


% cere 


We also have a large assortment 
of other evergreens 


Peter Cassinelli 
GLENDALE NURSERIES 


1507 Dana Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 











DWARF HYBRID ASTERS 


From 6 to 12 inches high, as much 
across. Bloom from August to October, 
$1.75 per 10, $15.00 per 100. 
Nancy. Lavender pink. 
Ronald. Lilac pink. 
Victor. Lavender blue. 
Write for complete catalogue. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box A-21 Oregon 














HARDY PERENNIALS 


Send for Toole’s Trade List of Twenty- 

five New, Unusual or Little Known 

Perennials and Rock Garden Plants. 
Potted plants at prices that make 
atrial planting inexpensive. 


W.A. TOOLE, of Garry-nee-Dule 
Baraboo, Wis. 
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Visit Forest Station 


Minnesota Nurserymen Spend Interesting Day in 
Experiment Station Seed Laboratory at St. Paul 


A visit to the lake states forest ex- 
periment station at University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn., was an interesting fea- 
ture of a gathering of the Twin City 
Nurserymen’s Association February 11. 
Dr. Shirley and Dr. Fischer weleomed 
the members and escorted them through 
the various rooms of the laboratory, 
where electrically controlled apparatus 
is used to searify seeds, imitate wind 
and show resistance to drought and 
where seeds are growing in flats of pure 
sand. 

The larger room is kept at 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In this room, seed flats 
were brought from the cold chamber 
in order to break dormancy in the 
seeds, while some seeds were treated 
with chemicals. The  scarifier was 
treating seeds of arbor-vite; the treat- 
ment accorded seeds varied from one or 
two hours to as many days. Prepara- 
tions for seeding and germination are 
so carefully controlled that damping- 
off is entirely unknown. A large drum 
that contained a revolving table was 
used to measure the amount of moisture 
lost and resistance to heat. Members of 
the staff explained the working of the 
machines. 

In the lecture room, four short talks 
were given and slides were shown, in- 
cluding graphs illustrating the germina- 
tion period of forest, hardwood and 
evergreen trees after treatments 
adopted to suit individual species. 

Dr. Fischer referred to the rest, or 
dormant period, of seeds and stated that 
some seeds are affected by a combina- 
tion of several factors. A change in 
environment is one factor that is be- 
lieved to have some connection with 
dormancy. In seed coat dormancy there 
is an impermeability to water and 
oxygen; the hard coats of other seeds 
prevent expansion. In embryo dor- 
mancy, there may be a need of after- 
ripening; an internal change has to 
take place as in the rose, apple and 
others. 

The type of pretreatment of seeds is 
determined by various tests. White pine 
has germinated in about sixty days, 
while jack pine seeds have germinated 
in about twenty-six days. For white 
spruce, stratifying for one month is 
usually enough. In fall sowing, a con- 
stant temperature is important; there 
is apparently too great a variation in 
temperature for sowing some seeds in 
fall. 

Dr. Shirley then explained a number 
of slides illustrating work being carried 
on in forestry in foreign countries. Sev- 
eral slides showed the care taken in 
Germany to certify sources of seeds. 

One of the most important phases of 
the forest service experiment station 
work is in regard to shelterbelt plant- 
ings. Western seeds appear to produce 
trees better adapted to drought resist- 
ance than those from the east. Dr. Shir- 
ley spoke of a tree seed manual that is 
being worked out; it will include data 
on the source of origin, storage, strati- 
fication methods, reproduction, disin- 


fection, stimulation and standards. 
A further statement by the speaker 


was concerned with a central seed labo- 
ratory, where every type of tree and 
shrub seed could be tested. Information 
gained there would be invaluable to 
nurserymen who grow their own seeds. 
After a number of questions had been 
asked, refreshments were supplied by 
members of the staff. 

After this part of the program, every- 
one went to the St. Francis hotel, St. 
Paul, for a dinner and meeting. Harry 
Franklin Baker, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. The guests of the eve- 
ning were Drs. Shirley and Fischer and 
Dr. A, A. Granovsky, of the division of 
entomology, University Farm. Reports 
were made by Vincent Bailey, secretary- 
treasurer, after which a resolution was 
adopted in which the association in- 
dorsed the establishment of a central 
seed laboratory. 

Dr. Granovsky then gave an instruc- 
tive talk on insect pests, especially 
those infesting nursery trees and 
shrubs. Among the pests referred to 
were red spiders on evergreens, oyster- 
shell seale, leaf hoppers, borers, the 
strawberry beetle, aphis on currants 
and pine leaf scale. Control measures 
were discussed. For blister beetles, sul- 
phur dust and lime-sulphur were recom- 
mended; early application is highly 
important. 

Earl Killmer, of Killmer’s Northern 
Nurseries, St. Paul, was reported 
stranded at Fairmont, in southwestern 
Minnesota. Morten Arneson, Minne- 
apolis, with his wife, was reported to be 
in Florida. Among out-of-town nursery- 
men who braved the stormy weather to 
attend the meeting were F. L. Seifert, 
Stillwater, and Messrs. Nordine, New- 
land and Erickson, Lake City. 


MINNESOTA QUESTIONNAIRE. 


A questionnaire to which only approxi 
mate answers are expected has been 
sent to Minnesota nurserymen in an 
attempt to find out how stock is trans- 
ported in this state—whether by com- 
mercial or private truck, express or 
other means. One interesting question 
has to do with the longest haul of 
nursery stock. The answers have, of 
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course, no connection with rates for 
shipping or such matters. The answers 
will, however, furnish valuable data jy 
which all nurserymen will be much ip. 
terested when the final compilation jg 
made. 

MINNESOTA AGENTS’ CARDS. 

The nursery inspection officials of 
the Minnesota department of agricul. 
ture have risen to the defense of both 
nurseryman and home owner by issv- 
ing identification cards to agents of 
nursery firms in this state. A recent 
special notice informs nurserymen that 
by March 1 every agent, representa. 
tive or other person selling nursery 
stock or soliciting orders for nursery 
stock in Minnesota must secure from 
the state entomologist through his firm 
an agents’ registration card bearing a 
copy of the certificate held by the 
nursery he represents. 

This law was effected to help proteet 
the buying public and legitimate sellers 
of nursery stock against undesirable 
and unscrupulous solicitors. The public 
will be informed not to buy nursery 
stock from any agent who cannot dis- 
play a valid registration card. “We be- 
lieve,” say the department heads, “this 
action is one of the most important 
steps ever taken in Minnesota to place 
the nursery stock selling business on 
a higher plane.” 

There is no charge for the service or 
the cards and they are issued only ti 
agents soliciting in Minnesota. 

An important phase of the card sys- 
tem is that out-of-state nursery agents 
soliciting in Minnesota must also se- 
cure registration cards, all cards to 
expire September 15 each year. This 
is coincident with the expiration of the 
certificate of inspection in Minnesota, 
At that date, of course, both certifi. 
eates of inspection and agents’ identi- 
fication cards must be renewed. 





TREE TAGGING CUTS WASTE. 


It is reported that the usual annual 
waste of Christmas trees in Minnesota 
has been nearly eliminated by the tag 
system introduced in December for the 
first time. Final figures now released 
by the director of forestry, G. M. 
Conzet, state that approximately 1,800, 
000 trees were cut, of which 1,200,000 
were exported to other states. The new 
law has made it possible for the first 
time to issue fairly close figures 
Christmas trees cut in Minnesota. 











J EWELL WHOLESALE 


68th YEAR of wholesale production for the Trade. * * * GENERAL 
LINE in the hardy varieties of Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens and Plants. 
* * * LINING-out stock. * * * LARGE-flowered Clematis. 


SEND FOR Jewell’s bi-weekly price bulletin; it offers many seasonal and 
profitable bargains in choice stock for retailing, and liners. 


THE JEWELL NURSERY COMPANY 
Pouch N, LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 








1500 Acres 





Founded 1868 
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RHODE ISLAND GROUP ELECTS. 


meeting of the Rhode 
Island Nurserymen’s Association was 
held February 5 at the Providence- 
Biltmore hotel, Providence, R. I., with 
President Charles H. Greaton presiding 
and upward of forty members and visi- 
tors in attendance. Reports of commit- 
tees, the election of officers, an address 
by John J. Barry, entomologist of the 
division of entomology and plant indus- 
try of the Rhode Island department of 
agriculture, and discussions on other 
matters pertaining to the nursery indus- 
try occupied the session. 

“After an animated discussion upon the 
establishment of a state-owned and con- 
ducted nursery, it was voted as inexpedi- 
ent to attempt such a project at the 
present time, and the secretary was au- 
thorized to so inform the state officials 
and members of the general assembly. 

Silent tribute was paid to the memory 
of Past President Charles W. Morey, 
Woonsocket, and resolutions were adopt- 
ed upon his death and service to the 
nursery interests of Rhode Island. The 
secretary was instructed to send a copy 
to his family. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi 
dent, Charles H. Greaton, Providence; 
secretary, V. A. Vanicek, Newport, and 
treasurer, William A. Hollingsworth. 

Esau Kempenaar, of the Boulevard 
Nurseries, Newport, gave an interesting 
and comprehensive report on the outlook 
for the nursery industry for 1936, which 
he said was the most encouraging in 
several years. 


The annual 


NORTH JERSEY MEETING. 


A regular meeting of the North Jersey 
Metropolitan Association of Nurserymen 
was held at the Passaic county court 
house, Paterson, N. J., February 10. 

The planting committee gave a favor 
able report on another group planting to 
be done by the association as a whole in 
the near future. 

The entertainment committee reported 
on the ladies’ night planned for the last 
week of February. 

There was a discussion of the New 
Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Com- 
missioners meeting at Elizabeth, N. J., 
February 14. It was planned to have 
eleven members of the group present at 
this meeting. 

A lengthy discussion was held on spon 
soring a garden school to educate the 
public and try to make it garden-con- 
scious. Because of arrangements to be 
made, it was left for further discussion. 

The possibility of maintaining a 
library for the benefit of the members 
was also discussed. It was suggested, as 
most members have books on nursery 
topics, that these books be centered at 
one place, where members can draw them 
by paying a small fee, the same to be 
used for new books. This motion was 
approved, and the president appointed a 
committee of four to look into the pos 
sibility of establishing a library for the 
members. 

It was decided to defer the election of 
officers to the next meeting. 

Benjamin Blackburn, the new special 
ist in landseape gardening, and Richard 
Farnham, who is doing research and 
teaching flower growing, at New Bruns- 
wick experiment station, explained the 
type of work they intend to do. The 
members were more than pleased to meet 
the newly appointed specialists, more so 
when it was learned that they will be 
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1887 


EVERGREENS 


VINES AND CREEPERS 
that we grow and offer. 


convinced. 





J. R. Boyd, President 


We Have Only Been Here 


in the Nursery Business for 


49 YEARS 


But We Think We Are Going To Like It 


We think too that you would like 
our SERVICE and the QUALITY of— 


HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS 
FOREST & SHADE TREES 


Over 300 acres in growing nursery stock. 

We are also the original collectors of Native Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Vines and Ferns, and have a well-trained organization ready to supply your 
wants with the best stock available in this line. We are not amateurs. 

WHOLESALE EXCLUSIVELY 

Write for price list and send us your want list on any of the above items or 
for material now in demand for REFORESTATION—SOIL EROSION 
CONTROL—PARK and ROADSIDE PLANTINGS. We can furnish many 


items not usually offered in regular trade lists. Please give us a trial and be 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


1936 


HEDGE PLANTS 


TREE SEEDLINGS 
FERNS SEEDS 


MeMinnville, Tennessee 
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Polygonum Auberti. 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis. 
Kerria Japonica Flore-plena. 
Pink Flowering Almonds. 
Buddleia Ile de France. 


HILLTOP NURSERIES 














Silver lace vine. 
Beauty bush. 


Double. 


1936 
Per 100 
2-in. pots $7.50 
2-in. pots 4.50 
Double Kerria. 2-in. pots 5.00 
2-in. pots 4.50 
2-in. pots 6.00 


Above collection $25.00 cash with order before March 15. 


Write for complete list of lining-out stock and finished material. 


Box 
100 


CASSTOWN, OHIO 




















able to codperate in advanced short 
courses for nurserymen. It was decided 
to accept the invitation from both to 
visit New Brunswick in a body Febru- 
ary 25. 

William Hallicy, See’y. 


TO PROBE STATE NU&SERIES. 


Representing the Massachusetts Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Harlan P. Kel- 
sey, East Boxford, Mass., charged, 
February 10, at a hearing before the 
legislat.ve committee on conservation 
at Boston, that young trees are sold 
at an extremely small figure for orna- 
mental purposes by the state depart- 
ment of conservation in direct com- 
petition with private nurseries. The 
hearing was on a bill for the creation 
of a recess commission to investigate 
conditions affecting nursery stock in 
the state. L. A. Reardon, North Ab- 
ington, said that fifty per cent of the 
trees grown by the state department 
of conservation are sold to cities and 
towns and to individuals. He asserted 
that the department is growing trees 
on land purchased by the state for a 
penal institution at Bridgewater. 

William N. Craig, Weymouth, presi- 


dent of the Massachusetts Nursery- 
men’s Association, urged creation of 
the proposed commission and State 
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* 
The great question! 


How and where can I get rare trees 
and shrubs at trade prices? 


EASY ENOUGH! 
Write today for lists 3536 and 3601. 


W. B. Clarke & Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 














Auditor Thomas H. Buckley, Abington, 
and Senator Cornelius F. Haley, Row 
ley, spoke in support of the bill. 
Favoring the bill to “clear the at 
mosphere” was Harold O. Cook, chief 
forester in the department of conser- 
vation, who declared that only a small 
part of the trees grown were sold to 
private individuals. Others recorded 
in favor of the bill were Harris A. 
Reynolds, secretary of the Massachu 
setts forestry and park commission; 
Donald Wyman, North Abington; Rep 
resentative William A. Brown, Howard 
S. Russell and George C. Thurlow, West 
Newbury. There was no opposition. 
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Notes Here and There 


RAYMOND MCFADDEN has taken over 
the management of the Del Amo Nurs- 
eries, just out of Compton, Cal., known 
for years as the San Pedro Ranch Nurs- 


ery Co. 


THE Littlefield- Wyman Nurseries, 
North Abingdon, Mass., have appointed 
the Larcher-Horton Co., Providence, 
R. L., advertising counsel, direct mail, 
class magazines and business papers to 
be used. 


JouHn C, Ratsek, formerly of Cornell 
University and now in charge of rose in- 
vestigation work at the experiment sta- 
tion at Tyler, Tex., became the proud 
father of Wanda Jeanne January 22. 
Mrs. Ratsek and the baby are reported 
doing well. 


LOREN GRIDER, associated with the 
West Coast Nurseries, Guerneville, Cal., 
was married February 1 to Miss Cath- 
erine Williams, Palo Alto, Cal. Mr. and 
Mrs. Grider are making their home on 
Woodland drive, Barron Park, south of 
Palo Alto. 


AmonG the three firms leasing the for- 
mer Forum of Civic building, 2305 West- 
heimer road, Houston, Tex., is the Teas 
Nursery Co. The other firms are of ar- 
chitects and contractors, and the grounds 
about the remodeled and _ redecorated 
building are to be landseaped. 


RECENTLY incorporated was the In- 
diana Cemetery Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., 
its activities including engagement in the 
wholesale and retail nursery business. 
Angie B. Dieterich is the resident agent, 
and the incorporators are Fred R. Gor- 
man, Carl Hawkins, Angie B. Dieterich, 
Velma Hans and Owen Krug. 


GREENWOOD NuRSERIES, INc., Green- 
wood, R. 1, have been incorporated un- 
der the laws of Rhode Island, with an 
authorized capital stock consisting of 100 
shares of common stock of no par value. 
The incorporators are Edwin M. Prell- 
witz, Newton, Mass.; James D. Graham, 
Providence, R. I., and Hugo H. deWildt, 
Greenwood. 








Improved Practices 
in 
Propagation by Seed 


By L. C. Chadwick 


Four articles, including table of Seed 
Stratification Practices, reprinted 
from The American Nurseryman in 
32-page booklet, bound in stiff paper 
cover. 

“Worth many times the price of the 
magazine” was the verdict of readers 
on these articles. 


Now Ready 25c per copy 


Write for prices on quantities 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











THe Lige Green Floral Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been incorporated as a 
nursery, with capital stock of $5,000, the 
ineorporators being Webb Walker, A. B. 
Wharton, Jr., and Lige Green. 


THROUGHOUT the winter, the Pine 
Hurst Nursery, Santa Cruz, Cal., is offer- 
ing free cut heather to any person who 
will send it to individuals in the eastern 
states or in foreign countries. Elmer 
Carr is proprietor of the nursery. 


Fire at the Arthur L. Watson Nurs 
eries, Grand Rapids, Mich., the early 
morning of January 23 caused damages 
of about $5,000. It is believed that the 
fire was caused by an overheated boiler, 
the heating system and the building that 
housed it being destroyed. 


SouTHERN California nurserymen, seeds- 
men and allied trades have organized the 
Southern California Horticultural Insti- 
tute, which has taken the place of the re- 
cently disbanded Southern California As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. The president 
is Roy Wilcox, of Roy F. Wilcox & Co., 
Montebello. 


AN OPTION on 202 acres of vacant land 
in the Riverhead-Peconie bay section of 
Suffolk county, in New York state, has 
been taken by Lewis & Valentine Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Valley Stream, N. Y., oper- 
ating nurseries covering more than 2,000 
acres. The property involved in the 
option is owned by the Low J. Williams 
estate and is composed of two tracts at 
Calverton, one of forty acres and one of 
sixteen, and a tract of 146 acres at 
Manorville. 


THE operators of two nurseries at [1 
aso, Tex., R. L. Taylor, who operated 
the Taylor Nursery, and Mrs. Nora Kirk 
land, who operated the Kirkland Nursery, 
have merged their firms, under the name 
of the Taylor-Kirkland Nursery & Floral 
Co. The office and sales yard at 2231 
Wyoming street maintained by the Taylor 
firm are being continued, and at that ad- 
dress the new floral business is being con- 
ducted. The Kirkland place, on the 
Lower Valley highway, outside the city, 
is also being continued. 


Unper the name of Maurice Ferrell & 
Son, Maurice Ferrell has started a land- 
seaping and nursery business at 1451 
East Genesee street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
About two years ago, Mr. Ferrell took 
over the management of the Vanderkamp 
Nursery, Cleveland, N. Y., the develop- 
ment of which has been discontinued. 
Mr. Ferrell says that he has not tried to 
specialize in any particular branch of the 
field, but finds that his rock gardens have 
attracted much attention, because of 
their natural appearance. 


CHARLES M. BOARDMAN, of the Farr 
Nursery Co., Weiser Park, Pa., has re- 
signed as director of the French Creek 
recreational demonstration project being 
developed in the Hopewell hills in Berks 
county, Pa. Mr. Boardman is returning 
to Farr’s to continue his work in land 
seape architecture, interrupted when he 
assumed directorship of the Hopewell hills 
project in the spring of 1935. Mr. Board- 
man is being succeeded in that work by 
Albert E. Ellis, former trade commission- 
er at Bogota, Colombia, for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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WITH capital of $50,000, the Westo 
Nurseries, Weston, Mass., have been jy 
corporated, by Peter J. and Anna 0 
Mezitt and Laura M. Rudset, all ¢& 
Weston. 


ALBERT TERSTEEG, landscape gardene 
and nurseryman of Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 
died January 31 in a fire in a shanty be 
hind his home. Mr. Tersteeg was 52 year 
old and is survived by his widow, Anne, 


Max J. LEONARD, agricultural commis 
sioner of San Mateo county, Cal., has ap 
nounced that nursery sales in 1935 wer 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent mor 
than in 1934, when the business showej 
an improvement over that of 1933. 


SPECIALIZING in ground cover plants 
the Barelay Nurseries, Narberth, Pa. 
ship their products to Canada and to sued 
distant places as England and Australia 
besides various points throughout th 
United States. The business was started 
at King of Prussia, Pa., twenty years ag 
by H. B. Barelay, who died six years ago 
since which time his widow has carried 
on the enterprise. The establishment at 
King of Prussia is still maintained. 


THE soil conservation service of the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture has collected approximately 2,300, 
000 pounds of tree and shrub seeds and 
700,000 pounds of 
grass seeds, together with acorns, wal 
nuts and hickory nuts, will be planted 
on demonstration areas. Most of the 
tree seeds will be used for nursery 
planting. Restoration of vegetation to 
acres damaged by erosion is one of the 
surest ways to check further soil losses 


grass seeds. The 








Reason for Subscribing! 
“We feel that we ought to write 
you commending very highly 
your issue of February 1. In our 
opinion it is very much like what 
a good nursery trade journal 
should be. Enclosed is check for | 
subscription.” —W. B. Clarke & | 
Co., San Jose, Cal., Feb. 13, | 
1936. | 

$1.00 per year—24 issues | 


Reason for Advertising! 


The that 
have increased readers’ interest 
and added circulation have also 
brought advertisers greater re- 
turns. This issue contains twice 
as much advertising as a year 


improved contents 


ago! 
No advance in rates 


LET YOUR TRADE PAPER 
HELP YOU 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
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PHLOX 


Well Rooted Plants 


30 Leading Varieties, No. 1 @ 5e each, 
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Plants in storage. Can ship anytime 





iners will be ready for delivery 
th. $20.00 per 1000. Order now 





General Spring List ready. 


Write for copy. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 519A, Charles City, lowa 
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PIN OAKS 


SUGAR AND NORWAY MAPLES 


ILEX CRENATA 


| 
| 
| GENERAL LINE PRICED TO SELL 


Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hickory, N. C. 











OUR 











| PEACH PITS 


PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 
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COLUMBUS LANDSCAPE GROUP. 


A meeting of the Columbus Land- 
scape Association was held February 
18 at the Charminel hotel, Columbus, 
O., with a good attendance. 

After dinner, President L. C. Chad 
wick, of Ohio State University, called 
the group to order and introduced Hugh 
Chadburne, general manager of the 
Columbus national home show. Mr. 
Chadburne explained the nature of this 
show, which will be held in Columbus 
March 21 to 28, being sponsored by 
eight local civie and industrial organ 
izations in codperation with the federal 
housing administration. The last-named 
organization will supply two carloads 
of exhibit material, including several! 
cylindrical talking towers, seventeen 
feet high. Large landscape areas are 
planned as one feature of the show. 
Several members of the association 
signified their intention to supply plant 
materials for these areas and, in addi 
tion, to display their wares in commer 
cial spaces. 

Following this discussion, the usual 
routine of business was disposed of. 
President Chadwick stated that mem 
bers should keep in mind the purposes 
and benefits of their association, which 
include among others: The securing of 
additional knowledge which will bene- 
fit them directly in their fields; the 
creation of good fellowship and closer 
coéperation among members of the 
trade; the codperative buying of fer- 
tilizers and equipment, and the stimu 
lating of planting interests and main- 
tenance among individuals and the city 
as a whole. 

On a vote, Messrs. Wiseman and 
Allen, of the Life Extension Tree 
Service Co. and the Allendale Nurs 
eries, respectively, were declared elected 
to membership. 

A joint meeting will be held with 
the Columbus Florists’ Association at 
the university March 10, and the en- 
tertainment committee was authorized 
to secure a prominent speaker for the 
event and to furnish refreshments. 

Due to the fact that Professor Me 
Clure, of the university, was unable 
to attend this meeting and because of 
the joint meeting mentioned, there will 
be a special meeting of the organization 
during the first week in March, at 
which Professor McClure and Dr. F. A. 
Welton, of the Wooster experiment sta- 
tion, will be asked to lead a discussion 
on “Lawns.” 

The deplorable action of the state of 
Ohio in refusing to supply funds to 
aid the federal government in scouting 
for and controlling the spread of the 
Dutch elm disease in Ohio was again 
mentioned by William Speed, along 
with the fact that the state has evaded 
the issue every time it has been brought 
up for consideration. 

A general discussion of codperative 
buying followed, and it was decided 
again to purchase fertilizers codper- 
atively and to have the executive com- 
mittee decide on the advisability of 
similar buying of other items. 


Toicn! Domoro, operating a nursery 
near Hayward, Cal., recently addressed 
the members of the Woman’s Club at Wat- 
sonville, Cal., discussing camellias and 
showing motion pictures of his work with 
these plants. He also displayed speci 
mens of the camellia. 





TAXUS 


Taxus Cuspidata propagated from 
cuttings of the improved dark green 
strain 
To avoid losses, the Taxus must be 
well developed before planting in the 
field. Our Taxus are stocky and well 
hardened, and there is not the risk of 
loss that nurserymen have suffered in 
the past by lining out small plants 
Taxus are in demand and are good 
money-makers. 
Bushy XX 12 to 15 in. BEB 
$50.00 per 100 
$450.00 per 1000 
Samples 50c f.o.b. Cincinnati 


We also have larger Taxus, including 
trimmed specimens up to 4 and § 


ft. high. 
Taxus Headquarters—over 100,000 
plants. 


THE W.A. NATORP CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Write for 
SPECIAL SURPLUS PRICES 


on following varieties 


from 6-8-ft. to 10-12-ft. grades: 
Alnus glutinosa, American Linden, Nor- 
way Maple, Sugar Maple. Red Maple, 
White Birch, American Elm, Chinese 
Elm, Oriental Plane. 
California Privet, 3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft. and 
5 to 6 ft., heavy. 
Barberry Thunbergii, al! sizes up to 4 ft. 
Barberry, Red, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 4 ft., 
heavy. 
Evergreens and Broad-leaved Ever- 





greens. 
Flowering Shrubbery, al! sizes up to 8 ft 
Lining-out Stock, fine assortment. 
Ask for Special Surplus Bulletin and 
Spring 1936 Wholesale Trade List 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERY 


Westminster, Md. 











CHINESE ELM SEED 


Place your order early for our locally 
gathered, hardy North China strain of 
seed, Delivery usually early May 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 











CHINESE ELM SEEDS 


(Home-Grown) 
Ulmus Parvifolia (few) ready now. 
Ulmus Pumila, ready early spring. 
SEEDLINGS 
Parvifolia, up to 3 to 4 ft. 
Pumila (few) up to 18 to 24”. 
SEEDLINGS GROWN ON CONTRACT 


HOME NURSERY Richland, Wash. 














SEEDLINGS 


Red Oak, Sugar and Red Maple, 
Paper, Gray, Spice and Yellow Birch, 
Shrubs Evergreens 


Catalogue on request 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 
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Federal Pest Control 


Annual Report of Department of Agriculture 
Tells of Record Year’s Work Against Insects 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture set a new record last year 
in scouting wider and wilder territory 
for destructive insect pests and plant 
diseases. In the year ending June 30, 
1935, it also beat all previous records 
in destroying plants that carry over 
disease spores from one season to the 
next, says Lee A. Strong, chief of the 
bureau of entomology and plant quaran- 
tine, in his annual report. Special al- 
lotments of men and money from 
emergency relief organizations made 
it possible to push rapidly forward part 
of the bureau’s program that calls for 
quarantines to stop or retard the spread 
of pests from infested to uninfested 
areas, for control of the pests in the 
regulated areas and for destruction of 


trees or plants that harbor disease 
spores. 

An innovation in the gypsy moth 
campaign, says Mr. Strong, was the 


scouting of the tier of states surround- 
ing the territory known to be infested 
—most of New England and parts of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsy]- 
vania. No moths were found in this 
borderland. 

For the first time since the Japanese 
beetle quarantine was established, there 
was no increase in the regulated area. 
The area under quarantine for the 
Mexican fruit fly was enlarged. 

Eradication of wild cotton in south- 
ern Florida—started four years ago to 
prevent the spread of the pink boll- 
worm to the main cotton belt—pro- 
gressed rapidly. New pink bollworm 
infestations were found in a few coun- 
ties in northern Florida and in west- 
ern Texas. 

Aided by the public works adminis- 
tration and the civilian conservation 
corps, the bureau continued widespread 
campaigns against plant diseases that 
ean be controlled only by the sys- 
tematic and complete eradication of 
trees or plants that are hosts to dis- 
ease spores. 

The tri-state area centering around 
New York city was scouted thoroughly 
for trees infected with Dutch elm dis- 
ease. Thousands of diseased trees and 
thousands more in a dead or dying con- 
dition—and therefore susceptible to 
infection—were destroyed. If this cam- 
paign, still in progress, is successful, 
says Mr. Strong, the American elm will 
be saved from the fate that befell the 
American chestnut. A greater acreage 
of white pine plantings received pro- 
tection against blister rust than in any 
previous year. More than 200,000 cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes—the winter 
hosts of rust spores—were destroyed on 
about 3,350,000 acres. To prevent the 
spread of black stem rust of grain, 
about 18,000 square miles in the North 
Central grain-growing states were sur- 
veyed for barberry bushes, impor- 
tant host plants of the disease. More 
than 570,000 bushes on about 6,000 
properties were eradicated. 

In the south, the bureau continued 
to take out fruit trees infected with 
phony peach disease, to inspect the 
environs of nurseries growing peach 
trees and to codperate with the states 


in inspecting and culling trees infested 
with the peach-root borer, the insect 
suspected of carrying the disease. 


Y NURSERY STOCK IMPORTS. 


Twenty-four foreign plant quaran- 
tines and regulatory orders of the De- 
partment of Agriculture so prohibit or 
restrict the entry of nursery stock into 
the United States that few items now 
arrive in quantity. 

The figures recently 
department for the past fiscal year, 
which ended June 30, 1935, showed the 
principal items to be fruit stocks, which 
totaled 6,536,150, of which 622,000 came 


issued by the 


from England, 2,000 from Germany, 
5,952,825 from The Netherlands and 
23,500 from Scotland. Fruit and nut 


cuttings and scions altogether totaled 
28,570, of which 22,006 were pineapple. 
Apples totaled 2,649, of which 1,198 








Espalier or 
Trained 
Fruit Trees 


Something that has 
created public inter- 
est. 

Rare and unusual Or- 
namental Fruit trees 
me owner. 


lustrated folder full 
of suggestions and 
information. 

= We shall = glad to 
— = send you 


A. M. GROOTENDORST 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 














Up-to-date information on germinating 


Tree and Shrub Seeds 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick’s articles on ‘“Im- 
proved Practices in Propagation by 
Seed,” reprinted from The American 
Nurseryman. 


Price, 25c (postpaid) 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 


Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 








-— GRAPEVINES — 


800,000 of the finest vines we — 
your order. All the leading varieties inl 1 and 2 
yeas size. Get our price list before placing your 
order. 


E. W. Townsend & Sons Nurseries 
Salisbury, Maryland 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN | 


came from Canada 
land. The next largest item was plum, 
totaling 1,159, chiefly from Canada and 
Poland also. 

Importations of seeds, totaling 192, 
689 pounds, were chiefly of ornamentals 
and trees, 155,703, and nut and palm, 
18,309. Apple seeds totaled 12,165 
pounds, mostly from France. Cherry 
seeds totaled 2,257 pounds, from Franee, 
Austria and Germany. Pear seeds 
amounting to 1,403 pounds were largely 
from Japan. Out of a total of 525 
pounds of rose seeds, 506 came from 
Japan. Elm tree seeds to a total of 
1,835 pounds arrived, of which 1,389 
came from Japan and 440 from China, 


TILL MARCH 15 ONLY!! 








Russian Olive Per 1000 
1700 S Ob BD Meee cesceesss $ 4.00 
3100 O Od BB GRO. ccvcccses 8.00 
8500 Se Oe Be Gieacaceses 12.00 
1400 3B te 34 GOR... cece: 18.00 

Chinese Elm 
22,000 6 to 12 inch...... $8 3.50 
32,000 12 to 18 inch.. coe See 
35,000 18 to 24 inch... ... 10.00 
15,000 24 to 36 inch........ 15.00 

Honey Locust—95% thornless 
10,000 6 to 12 inch........8 6.00 
5,000 BS OS BS BGs ecnseus 10.00 

1,500 18 to 24 inch........14.00 

Green Ash 

10,000 6 to 12 inch........§ 4.00 
4,000 Oe OO Be Ss cocases 7.00 
1,000 Oe Op Be GOs 606400 12.00 


fleld-grown, 


Colorado Gypsophila, 2-yr. 
$12.00 


guaranteed at least 50% double, 
per 100. 

Russian Olives and some Elms in stor- 
age, available for immediate delivery 
Delivery on remainder as soon as frost 
leaves ground—about March 20 to 
April 10. 

These very low prices are for 


Cash In Full With Order Only 


If you prefer, I will be glad to book your 
order on regular nursery terms. Terms 


orders add 50% to above prices. All 
prices f.o.b. Fort Collins. Packing at 
cost. 


FRANK M. RICHARD, JR. 


P. O. Box 363, Fort Collins, Colorado 














TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


Ideal for hedges, specimens or groups. 
Good plants are in demand. 

Your order will be filled from a fine 
block of stock. 


Other leaders: 
hybrids, Pink ea 


Azaleas, Rhododendron 
Dogwood 
Cherries. 

Send us your list of requirements 
with full particulars as to quantities, 
varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 














FERNS. seivic 


Native Perennials, Bulbs and Vines 
Send for Catalogue 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 

















We are long on 
Peach - Cherry - Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write for low prices 


Maloney Bros. Sow > 
Dansville 











SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 
Unique Catalogue Ready 


Descriptions of more than 2000 un- 

usual and distinctive kinds for rock 

garden, border or greenhouse. 

Gives needs, uses, seasons, heights 

etc. A work of reference. Write 
Dept. S2 for your copy. 


REX.D.PEARCE, Merchantville, N.J. 








and 1,400 from Po. § 
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EVERGREEN TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


Rooted Cuttings 
Lining-out Stock 


Large Assortment of 
Small Balled Stock 
Write for catalogue 


SHERWOOD 


NURSERY COMPANY 


141 S. E. 65th Ave., Portland, Ore. 








Juniperus Squamata 


Meyeri 
Per 10 Per 100 
15 to 18 in. B&B ......$6.00 $50.00 
18 to 24 in. BEB ...... 10.00 75.00 
30 to 36 in. BEB ...... 12.50 100.00 


Philadelphus Virginal 
> Se 1.00 8.00 
Of eae 1.25 10.00 


Southside Nurseries 
i Ze Richmond, Va. 











GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specimen and Lining-out 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
fasout Growers in 


America 
Box DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 

















Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
$elected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 


center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipmend, 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 











ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY. 


The American Rock Garden Society 
will hold its third annual meeting, 
May 1 and 2, in Horticultural Hall, 300 
Massachusetts avenue, Boston, Mass., 
through the courtesy of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 

The program will consist of the an- 
nual business meeting, luncheon, illus- 
trated lecture and discussion and 
visits to noted rock gardens. Mem 
bers will be urged to bring with them 
rock and alpine plants to make up an 
attractive informal exhibit. The medals 
and the ribbons of the society, Mrs. C. 
H. Stout’s horticultural medal, the 
Chronicle cup and other prizes will be 
awarded to the various entries. 

The society will hold its annual 
luncheon in New York city March 19, 
the fourth day of the International 
flower show. The luncheon will take 
place at 1 p. m. at the Hotel Montclair 
and will be followed by a round-table 
diseussion. 





LONG ISLAND CLUB DAY. 


The fourth annual garden club and 
horticultural society day, sponsored by 
the Long Island Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, is to be held Wednesday, March 
4, at 2:15 p. m., at the Garden City 
hotel, Garden City, N. Y. All mem- 
bers of the garden clubs and horticul- 
tural societies on Long Island are in- 
vited to attend this meeting. 

Prof. Ralph W. Curtiss, of Cornell 
University, will give an illustrated lee- 
ture. There will be a practical com 
petition on the identification by name 


of the various evergreens and ever- 
green shrubs. Two representatives 
from each club and society will be 


asked to participate in this competi- 
tion and a most unusual prize, a book 
on horticulture, the first of its kind 
to be published, will be awarded. 


A question box in which all those 
present may deposit their horticultural 
questions will be arranged. These ques- 
tions will be answered bv Professor 
Curtiss and members of the Long Island 
Nurserymen’s Association. 


A practical demonstration will be 
given by members of the association on 
pruning and shearing in connection 
with questions pertaining to these op- 
erations. 


PATENT ROSES AND CHERRY. 


Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, 
patent lawyers of Chicago, have an- 
nounced that the following new plant 
patents were issued January 21: 


No. 162. Rose. Archibald Flint Watkins, 
Tyler, Tex., assignor to the Dixie Rose Nursery. 
Tyler, Tex. A new and distinct hybrid tea rose 
plant characterized by the red color of its flower. 

No. . Rose. Archibald Flint Watkins, 
Tyler. Tex., assignor of one-half to the Jackson 
& Perkins Co.. Newark. N. Y.. and one-half to the 
Dixie Rose Nursery, Tyler, Tex. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of rose plant characterized by its 
climbing habit and unusual hardiness for a rose 
of its class. 

No. 164. Cherry. Menno Gerber, Orrville, 0. 
A cherry tree and fruit. said tree ripening its 
fruit from August 1 to 15 and having other char 
acteristics. 





Tue State Seed & Nursery Co., Helena, 
Mont., was recently awarded a contract 
for 200 maple trees for planting at Liv- 
ingston, Mont., and the Northwest 
Nursery Co., Valley City, N. D., a con- 
tract for 500 ash trees for the same city, 
the trees replacing some being removed 
by W. P. A. workers. 
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20,000 CHERRY, 
Richmond, 2-year, 
and inch. 

6,000 SPIRAZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, Ameriean, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, transplanted, 
up to 2% inches. 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 

400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 

1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 6 feet. 

600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT®, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1876. 


Montmorency and 
xx 











A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











Milton Nursery Co. 
Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Seedlings, Fruit and Shade Trees, in 
assortment. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 














Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

Cloverset Flower Farm, Kansas City, Mo.— 
Rose catalogue and growing guide issued by 
Ernest Haysler & Son, featuring plants offered 
in the unique Cloverset rose container. Besides a 
large group of roses, the offerings include peren 
nials, among which hardy chrysanthemums and 
oriental poppies are leaders. In a note to the 
trade, mention is made of the firm's new factory 
for manufacturing the Cloverset plant containers, 
offered other growers. 

Westminster Nursery, Westminster, Md.— 
Wholesale price list of a general line of nursery 
stock, including evergreens, deciduous and flower- 
ing trees, nut and fruit trees, shrubs and peren- 
nials. A number of items are offered in lining- 
out grade. The list is arranged alphabetically, 
with an index of common names at the back. 

D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, I1l.—An illus- 
trated retail catalogue that should be appreciated 
by any home or garden owner. Not only does the 
catalogue give suggestions for economical pur- 
chasing of evergreens, but it also contains splen- 
did landscaping suggestions, with specific data. 
All the illustrations are good, many of them being 
in color. Listed as a spectacular evergreen nov- 
elty this year are two grafted plants each com- 
bining three different types of a family—golden. 
purple and blue junipers and silver, green and 
golden cedars. Useful pointers on growing and 
selecting evergreens appear throughout the cata- 
logue. 


Corliss Bros. Co., Inc., Gloucester, Mass.—A 
retail catalogue of nursery stock that is neatly 
printed on pages 4x9 inches, having a large num- 
ber of fine novelties displayed prominently in 
boxes. Represented are evergreens, fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, roxes and hardy peren- 
nials, including the popular dwarf asters, cam- 
panulas in variety, Korean chrysanthemums, 
Betscher’s hemerocallis, choice phloxes, named 
violas and white delphiniums. 


Isaac Langley Williams, Exeter, N. H.— 
Wholesale trade list of hardy native lilies, 
orchids, ferns, aquatic and bog plants, wild 
flowers, deciduous trees and shrubs and ever 
greens. l'art of the stock is described as col- 
lected. Mr. Williams operates the Exeter Wild 
Flower Gardens. 

Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn.—An_ illus- 
trated booklet describing the firm's offers of 
giadioli, dahlias and perennials. 

Grifing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex.—Annual 
eatalogue, marking the golden anniversary of 
the firm, which has been serving southern plant- 
ers for the past fifty years. A brief history of 
the firm is given as a foreword, and the pages 
immediately following contain a vast quantity of 
helpful data on landscaping. The descriptions 
are brief and concise; throughout, groupings of 
material of similar use or type are made. Besides 
ornamentals, the firm offers fruits and nuts. 


Willis Nursery Co.. Ottawa, Kan.—General 
wholesale price list of nursery stock, covering 
shrubs, trees, fruits, roses and perennials. 


Sanford Nursery, Clyde, 0.—An illustrated cir 
enlar in which a brief history and description of 
the uses and culture of houseleeks appear. 

Clark Gardner Nursery, Osage, Ia.—An inter- 
esting little catalogue of twenty-four pages of- 
fering a desirable selection of hardy perennials, 
ornamental trees and shrubs and fruits. Many 
small illustrations show blocks of stock at the 
firm’s nursery. A foreword gives a brief account 
of the founding of the business in 1857 and its 
development. An attached folder describes the 
merits of a new packaging wrapper with a 
patented watering device. 

Heller Bros. Co., New Castle. Ind.—A retail 
catalogue of general planting stock, featuring 
roses. Perennials, cannas, geraniums and a few 
nursery specialties are also listed. 

W. N. Scarff’s Sons, New Carlisle, 0.—Gen- 
eral retail catalogue of nursery stock, including 
evergreens, deciduous items and fruit plants, also 
grain and other seeds. The firm specializes in 
fruits. Besides boysenberry and voungberry are 
noted a new fall-bearing cherry, called Late 
September, and dwarf fruit trees. 

D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery, Westminster, 
Md.—Surplus list of choice alvines and perennials 
for lining out or potting. Included are rooted 
cuttings of hardy chrysanthemums and plants of 
a dozen Korean varieties. 

Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn.—Whole- 
sale price list of trees, shrubs, evergreens, bulbs 
and vines. There are offers of both lining-out and 
finished stock, also seeds. seedlings and cuttings. 
F. vd is manager of the nursery. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia—1936 ‘‘Garden 
Book.” consisting of 185 pages and a red cover. 
The firm's usual diversified line of materials for 
gardeners is richly enhanced again this season 
with novelties in almost all the lines represented. 
The All-America selections head the substantial 
flower seed list. There are new and rare varie- 
ties in the bulbous groups. Among perennials, 
particular prominence is given to new hybrid bor 
der asters and Korean chrysanthemums originated 
by the firm. There are fifteen pages of rose offers, 
with a splendid representation of the recent in- 
troductions. Vegetable seeds, nursery stock. 
house plants, garden tools, etc., complete the 
catalogue. 

Harrisons’ Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md.—TI!lus- 
trated planters’ guide to fruits and ornamentals, 
issued by a firm specializing in fruit trees. Rio 
Oso Gem, described as the world’s largest peach, 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


All leading Standard and Everbearing varieties, including most popular of 


all, DORSETT and FAIRFAX. 


We are one of the largest growers and shippers of good Strawberry plants 
in the country. Get in touch with us if in the market for a hundred plants 
or millions of them. We have the plants, the organization and facilities to 
handle your orders promptly. Ask for wholesale price list. 


When writing for wholesale prices please use printed stationery or enclose 
business card. We do not mail our wholesale price list to those not in the trade. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 


Selbyville, Delaware 











New land—Heavy-rooted | é wentyMillion 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS | trawberry Plats 


Mastodon, Gem Everbearers—Cumber- Complete list of all the new varieties. 
land Black Raspberry Tips—King Red We furnish packing out service for 


. a nurserymen and seedsmen. 
er age | Bee Plants — Eldorado Write for wholesale price list. 





Wholesale Prices. E. W. Townsend & Sons Nurseries 
| WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Bax W, Sewyer, Mick | Sathenp. Hengtant 

















Latham and Chief WAYZATA 
RASPBERRIES Everbearing Strawberry 


Attention, nurserymen! Write for my 


**Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots wholesale prices on certified Wayzata 
plant stock. Place your order early, as 


I have only a limited amount of these 


ANDREWS NURSERY plants to offer at wholesale prices. 


Faribault Minn. FRED W. BRADEN, Wayzata, Minn. 


granted plant patent No. 84, is one of the promi BLACKBERRIES 


nent items. 
Inter-State Nurseries, Hamburg, Ia.—General We have a surplus of 100,000 Eldorado 





























retail nursery catalogue, in which roses, a lead- Blackberry root cutting plants this sea- 

ing specialty of the firm, are well presented in son which we are offering at exception- 

color illustrations. ally low prices. Get our prices now. 
Curtis Nurseries, Callicoon, N. Y.—Illustrated 

eatalogue of native trees and Sete. Lang Strawberry Plants 

Canada hemlock, in which the firm specializes, . Brid 

there are rhododendrons, kalmias, collected de- A. Ww. Krieger Michigan 

ciduous trees and shrubs, hardy ferns, native wild 

flower plants, etc. Seedlings and other small 





grades are listed in most of the lines. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.— 
Wholesale bulletin No. 1, offering a large assort- RASPBERRIES 
ment of general nursery stock. The firm urges 





early orders for the evergreen seedlings listed *1s 
for lining out. In the perennial list are many of 10,000 No. 1, Viking 
the new hardy outdoor mums. 4000 Transplant Viking 

Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., Waynesboro, Va. Priced to sell. Certified plants 
A finely printed planting guide of forty pages, that will satisfy. 


well illustrated with half-tones and color plates 
and having extensive descriptive notes. T’rices SRNEC’S NURSERY BARODA 
are given on a separate folder. The firm, started MICH. 
in 1922, now has 500 acres under cultivation and 
grows more than 800 varieties of plants, assem- 
bled from various parts of the world, according 
to the foreword. 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.—Mimeo- Certified Raspberry Plants 


graphed 8-page circular describing dwarf ever 











greens, upright and trailing, recommended for 

rock gardens. Represented are evonymus, ivies 200,000 NEWBURGH 

junipers, spruces, heathers and many others. 25,000 EARLY JUNE 
Archias’ Seed Store Corp., Sedalia, Mo.—Gen- Latham, Chief, Herbert, Cuthbert, Viking, 

eral retail catalogue of seeds, plants, bulbs and t. Regis, Columbian, etc. 

nursery stock. A double spread in color at the etec! ttrac 

center lists the season's flower novelties. The ually » 4 any potced. 

cover is also printed in colors. BERT BAKER, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, la.—Spring 
wholesale trade list of fruit trees, ornamentals, 
evergreens, roses, perennials, bulbs, etc. 


Springbrook Nursery, South Haven, Mich.— . 
Special wholesale offer of selected perennial Sm ] Fruit Plants 














plants, listing thirteen items, among which are 
Dobbie’s aquilegias and Asters Queen Mary and Evergreens a Shrubs 
Sunset. * « 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn.—Special Lining-out Stock 
rooted cutting offers of garden chrysanthemums Send for Complete Trade List 


and greenhouse novelties. Two outstanding nove | 

ties in double Korean chrysanthemums are Ro 

many and Indian Summer. Many of the Korean SCARFF’S NURSERIES 

types are illustrated in color, as are several of the | New Carlisle, O. 

other types offered. The varieties Glow, Butter- 

cup and Fez are new greenhouse pompons. 
Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, pe. = 

Wholesale price list of general nursery stock, 


cluding evergreen seedlings and transplants, ane Raspberries, Blackberries 


mentals for lining out, B. & B. specimens. shrubs 


and perennials. Mention is made of especially good 4 4 
hemlocks this year, of special prices on Retini- Grapevines, Strawberries 














spora decussata, and of desirable rhododendrons 

and kalmias. A note states the firm is not in the General Line of Small Fruit Plants 

Japanese beetle zone. Trade list sent upon request 
McConnell Nursery Co., Port Burwell, Ont.— ? 

“Hardy Plants for Canadian Homes,”’ silver an- Rambo’s Wholesale Nurseries 

niversary edition of the firm, which in the past Bridgman, Mich. 





quarter-century has grown from a small begin- 
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ning to a point where it now operates over 100 
acres planted to nursery products and distributes 
goods to customers from coast to coast. Particu- 
jar attention has been paid to provide a book of 
value and interest to Canadian planters, with 
reference to the various climatic conditions. The 
list includes all types of nursery stock, including 
perenvials. The cover is printed in four colors. 

Geo C. Strine, Clinton, I1l.—Wholesale 
price list of new and extra-early bardy chrysan- 
themums. Six Korean varieties are offered in 
rooted cuttings. 

Cunningham Gardens, Waldron, Ind.—Whole- 
sale price list of perennial specialties, including 
among others phloxes, both 1l-year-old and cut- 
tings; anemones; chrysanthemums, including 
Korean hybrids, and funkias. 

Van Ness Water Gardens, Upland, Cal.—A cat- 
alogue that is also a guide to water gardening. 
With illustrations and simple instructions, the 
pooklet quickly persuades the reader to desire 
something from the attractive list of hardy and 
tropical water lilies, water plants, marginal 
plants, plants for fish pools and plants for rock 
gardens. Collections and special single items sup- 
plement the regular lists. 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y.—Wholesale 
price list of hardy herbaceous plants, bulbs and 
dahlias. Included is a good selection of novel- 
ties and proved commercial varieties. Mention 
is made of facilities for shipping retail orders un- 
der other growers’ tags. Most of the perennials 
are indicated as being desirable for the rock gar- 
den. The annual retail descriptive list is large 
and interesting, representing a collection of about 
1,300 species and varieties. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Random Notes on Fruit Tree Root 
Stocks and Plant Propagation, II,” by 
H. B. Tukey and K. D. Brase, is the 
title of bulletin 657 issued by the New 
York state agricultural experiment 
station, Geneva. Its twenty-eight 
pages contain further comments relat- 
ing to the title. Much of the material 
has been included in the articles con- 
tributed by Dr. H. B. Tukey to the 
columns of The American Nurseryman. 

“Lysimeter Investigations, IV. Wa- 
ter Movement, Soil Temperatures and 
Root Activity under Apple Trees,” by 
R. C, Collison, appears as technical bul- 
letin 237 from the New York state 
agricultural experiment station. In its 
thirty-two pages are described the new 
lysimeter equipment at Geneva and 
the results of investigations made with 
it. Problems of water and nutrient 
movements within the soil are thus ap- 
proached, with ultimate findings of use- 
fulness in orchard soil management. 


BUSINESS RECORDS. 


Amawalk, N. Y.—Creditors and 
stockholders of Amawalk Nurseries, 
Inc., have been given notice of a plan 
to reorganize the nursery in a new 
$224,000 corporation. The nursery has 
been in receivership since October, 
1934, with J. Clifford McChristie, 
Mount Kisco, N. Y., as trustee. From 
October 23, 1934, to December 31, 
1935, the total income was $65,656.27, 
and the operating expenses were 
$44,845.63, leaving a gross operating 
profit of $20,810.64. The taxes were 
$5,927.66, and interest on the mortgages, 
if it were scaled down to three per 
cent, would have been $8,580. The 
proposed plan provides for the raising 
of $50,000 new money with which to 
pay past-due taxes and expenses of 
reorganization and to furnish working 
capital and preserves the lien of the 
mortgagees superior to all the claims 
of other creditors of Amawalk Nurser- 
ies, Inc. In this projected plan the 
mortgagees are given a majority of 
the board of directors and prior right 
to the surplus earnings of the nursery 
in the liquidation of their investment. 
If the operation of the nursery is suc- 
cessful, the unsecured creditors can 
hope eventually to be paid back their 
claims, with interest at four per cent. 
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CLOVERSET POTS 


(Patent applied for) 


FOR THE FLORIST 
AND NURSERYMAN 


Made of heavy asphalted 
stock for permanent use but 
still so cheap that they can 
be given away to the pur- 
chaser with the plant. 

Non-porous, require little 
water, have large soil capac- 
ity and are light. By growing roses, shrubs, vines and perennials in 
these pots and selling your plants while in full foliage and in bloom 
| you can extend your selling and planting season from early spring 

till early winter. 








o00000000000 


do000000 


Send for free descriptive circulars and prices. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


Ernest Haysler and Son 
105th St. & Broadway Kansas City, Mo. | 




















Tracfor on Earth! 
IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST! 


In selecting your seed, you are careful to get 
the very best quality. 
WHY NOT BE JUST AS CAREFUL IN BUY- 
ING A SMALL TRACTOR? 
For 15 years users have told us that the 
GRAVELY is designed right That the 
quality, material and workmanship spell 
SATISFACTION 
a Each year finds this machine recognized by 
7, Harrows more people as the QUALITY Garden Trac- 
, “ tor. The machine that gives you the most 


Seeds for your dollar 


Cultiva es Let us prove to you why this is so. 
Iv tee Gravely Motor Plow & Cult. Co. 
Ry ae " = Box 625 DUNBAR, W. VA. 
URS W Welhes On ers anT~ 


es what others wont ! WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 



















“If It's Burlap, We Have It” More Than 
Nursert 
For QUALITY, LOW Prices and "~~ 
small nursery stock, 


PROMPT Attention to Orders 


Call on cut flowers, 


parcel post bundles 


with 
J. SHORE & COMPANY FELINS 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in BUNCH 
DUTCH and DOMESTIC TYERS 
BURLAP SQUARES and ouicker ian 
ROPE time IS money. 
75 Auburn Street F E L I N WISCONSIN. 


CHELSEA, MASS. 2950 N. 14th St. 




















ASPARAGUS ROOTS— Heals antag — Say a See tree 7. 


eases, blights, wounds. Waterproof, adhesive 


We offer to the trade one of the largest Excels in grafting. Hastens union of stock 
plantings of one and two year roots in and scion. SMEARED ON OOLD. Scions 
the East. Write us for prices. dipped in melted Graftwax keep indefinitely, 

prolonging grafting season. Curative tree 


° cavity filler. GRAFTWAX SEALS AND 
E. W. Townsend & Sons Nurseries HEALS, Free sample. 12 oz. can, 500. 2 to 
6 Ibs., 50c Ib. 12 Ibs., $5. Postpaid. 


Salisbury, Maryland CLARION DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. N, Clarion, Pa. 
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JAP BEETLES RESIST WINTER. 


Cold weather in the area now infested 
by the Japanese beetle—roughly, east- 
ern Pennsylvania and the southern two- 
thirds of New Jersey—seems to be no 
hindrance to the grubs hibernating in 
the ground. Recent studies by entomol- 
ogists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture show that the numbers of 
these pests in the soil do not decrease 
in winter, usually the season of heavi- 
est insect mortality. 

Outside the generally infested areas, 
the Japanese beetle is found in isolated 
eases and light infestations in New 
Ingland, as far south as South Carolina 
and as far west as St. Louis. It may ad- 
vance ten to fifteen miles of its own ac- 
cord in a year, but is occasionally trans- 
ported great distances as a stowaway 
on fruit, flowers or vegetables, 

Low temperatures, entomologists ex- 
plain, stop activities of disease organ- 
isms that prey on larve of the beetle 
in the soil in warm weather. Further- 
more, the larve, or grubs, of the beetle 
—the overwintering form—go down so 
deep into the ground that they are be- 
yond the reach of intense cold as well 
as of birds and other predatory crea- 
tures feeding at the surface. 

Japanese beetles in the ground reach 
greatest numbers early in September at 
the end of two months of active egg 
laying. Then they decrease until the 
weather gets cold. Return of warm 
weather starts another decrease in the 
number found in the ground—most 
striking in May and early June. 





ANOTHER GAG! 


Warning is given to other growers 
by Arthur H. Bopp, florist and nursery- 
man at Cumberland, Md., who writes as 
follows: 

“A couple of weeks ago a man called 
here who said he was affiliated with 
an Illinois nursery firm, though that 
company, when written later, reported 
that the man had nothing to do with 
the firm and he was actually being 
sought because he gave the company 
some worthless business last spring. 

“The proposition he offered here was 
to furnish 5,000 Newburgh raspberries 
to grow on, all the runners to be saved 
for him. He claimed he had the rasp- 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











0 Orange Hedge Seed (Maclura), my 
specialty. Order now. For samples and in- 
formation address Ray Wickliffe, S Kan. 

The Lissadell list of 1935 harvested gigine 
and herbaceous seeds has now been posted t 
customers. Further copies are available tor 


those who write. 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 








berries at a well known nursery, hav- 
ing traded other nursery stock for 
them. 

“Not being interested myself, I took 
him to see a friend. They made a writ- 
ten agreement, and the old boy walked 
away with $25. When nothing was 
heard from him subsequently, my 
friend wrote to the concerns he named 
and both reported the man was not to 
be trusted. 

“A little publicity given the matter 
will probably save other unsuspecting 
souls from being hooked.” 





J. A. CROMBIE, nurseryman of Oakland, 
Cal., recently addressed the members of 
the Garden Club, St. Helena, Cal., talking 
on the care of roses. 











WANTED 
Sales Manager 


A growing midwestern nursery in a good market 
area offers a good opportunity for an ambitious 
man with good sales record to handle retail sales. 
Right man will find a permanent position with 
good income in a live section. bw! = give full 
details of experience. Box No. 29, care American 
Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. In. 











SALESMAN WANTED 


To call on Nursery and Florists’ Trade. 
Must be informed. Should have car. 
Start at once. State age, qualifications, 
experience and salary. References re- 
quired. Address No. 30, care of Ameri- 
can Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 











HELP WANTED 


Landscape and nursery salesman with 
ear. Must identify all nursery varieties 
by sight and be capable of advising cus- 
tomers in landscape problems. Salary 
and commission. Large nursery on 
Long Island. State experience and age 
in first letter. Address No. 31, care 
American Nurseryman, 508 8S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 











HELP WANTED 


Nursery foreman—thoroughly expe- 
rienced in growing specimen ornamen- 
tals, insect control, cultivation, trans- 
planting, pruning, etc. No propagating. 
Must be American citizen, age under 50. 
Good wages and house. State experi- 
ence by letter. 

LEWIS NURSERIES, 
Roslyn, L. L., N. Y. 











SITUATION WANTED 


By capable nursery manager, familiar with qual- 
ity production, field work, sales 
Expert propagator of all w 





trai - 
nected. for many years with wel} known eastern 
nurseries; over 35 years’ experience, intelligent 
and reliable; competent to take complete charge 
and build up modern business. Address No. 28, 


c/o American Nurseryman, 508 So. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Il. 





Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. rd & . Piqua, Ohio. 

Phiox Subulata, or Thrift. a@ great seller. 
Hardy, field-grown, rooted, lining-out divi- 
sions, excellent stock. Rosea, Lilacina, Mcr- 
heimii (carmine pink) and White, $1.35 per 
100, postpaid; $6.00 per 1000, express collect. 

250 at 1000 rate. Extra-heavy, field-grown 
clumps of the above varieties at $4.00 per 100; 
25 at 100 rate. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Riegel Plant Co., Experiment, Ga. 


Roses 
Vigorous Field-Grown 


Low budded on Multifilora Japonica understock. 











: We still have a supply of the leading varie- 
ties. Write for new count surplus list. 


Peterson & Dering, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


For retail landscape selling. Ex- 
perience required. Must have good 
knowledge of Plant Materials and 
Planting and some knowledge of 
design. Should have car. Start at 
once. Salary. State age, experi- 
ence and full qualifications. 


Outpost Nurseries, Inc. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 











INDEX 
TO 
ADVERTISERS 


American Florists’ Supply Co. 
Andrews Nursery ......... 
Anthony Lake Nursery. 
Atkins & Durbrow. 

Baker, Bert - 

Bobbink & Atkins 

Borsch & Son, Inc., Wm... 
Braden, Fred W. 

Brown Bros. Co 

Buntings’ Nurseries, Inc. 
Burr & Co., C. R...... 
Campbell-Hausfeld Co. 
Canterbury Nurseries - 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
Chase Bag C 

Chase Co., Benjamin... 
Clarion Development Co. 
Clarke & Co., W. B......... 
Cloverset Flower Farm 
Conigisky, B. F... 

Cottage G Gardens .. 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries. 
Egyptian Nursery 

Evergreen Nursery Co.......... 
Fairview Evergreen Nurseries. 
. == ne 
Forest Nursery. Co. 
Glendale Nurseries ....... 
Gravely Motor Plow 
Grootendorst, A. M.. 
Herbst Bros. ........ 

Hill Nursery Co., D 

Hilltop Nurseries 

Hobbs & Sons, C. M..... 
Hogansville Nurseries . 
Home Nursery 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Jackson & Perkins Co.. 
Jewell Nursery Co. 

Krieger, A. W... 

Leonard & Son, A. M. 
Lissadell - “ 
Loewith, Inc., ‘Julius 

Lovett, Lester C 

Maloney Bros. Nursery Co... 
McGill & Son, A 
McHutchison & Co 

Milton Nursery Co 

Mount y sag ‘9 ‘am 
Natorp Co., W. 

Nebraska Bridge 7 & Lumber Ft 
Pearce, Rex. D..... 

Peterson & Dering, Inc. 
Princeton Nurseries 
Process Color Printin 
Rambo's Wholesale eidetios 
Richard, Jr., Frank M.. 
Riegel Plant Co....... 
Scarff's Nurseries - 
Shenandoah Nurs. - 
Sherman Nursery Co.... 
Sherwood Nursery Co. 
Shore & Co., J..... 
Southside Nurseries 

Srnec's Nursery ..... 

Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Toole, W. 
Townsend Sons, E. W. 
Washington Nurseries - 
Westhauser Nurseries 
Westminster Nursery 
Wickliffe, Ray 

Williams Nursery Co., L. E.. 17-18 
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‘BURLAP SQUARES 


For Balling Evergreens 
New Dutch 





Burlap, reinforced 
natural loom self-edges—not “pat- 
ent” self-edges that pull out. Sizes: 
14 in., 16 in., 20 in., 24 in., 28 in., 
32 in., 36 in., 40 in.; in convenient 
bales of 500 squares. Prices low. 


Chinese Tonkin Canes 


Make crooked trees straight. For 
staking Dahlias, etc. Extra heavy and 
medium weight. Bale lots in sizes 
from 3 to 10 ft. 


Raffia 
Four best brands of natural—also 
colored. Bale lots or less. 


Granulated Peat 


Finely pulverized horticultural 
grade in largest bales, 22 bushels up. 
Carloads or less. Low prices. 


Hardy Garden Lilies 


Rubrum-Magnificum, Auratum, 
Tigrinum, Regale, etc., in commercial 
sizes. 


CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


Into the hands of nurserymen we 
have placed the reputation, the 
integrity of the manufacturer of 
Chase Saxolin Duplex Crinkled 
Waterproof Kraft. 


It is no longer an expedient nor 
an experiment, uniform quality 
. « retains the moisture . . at- 
tractive appearance gives prom- 
ise of cleanliness to cash and 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


GRINKLED 
Waterproof Kraft 


Faulty packing has crippled 
many a promising career in the 
growth of nursery stock. Safety 
is always the first consideration, 
nothing else is so important. 


Furnished in all standard widths 
up to and including 60 inches 
wide in convenient size rolls of 
200 yards, or ready cut sheet 
sizes which eliminate time and 


labor during the busy shipping 


Gladioli —: customers . . security 
season. 


Best varieties for garden planting. 2 os by rail and truck. 
Large high-crowned bulbs. All are 
14 in. and up, top size, No. 1. Clean. 

For Service at All Times, 

Write or Wire 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 Chambers St. 
NEW YORK 


Department of Specialties 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























LABELS WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


FOR Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 
NURSERYMEN | ___qossr ier youn Compare sets wth what yo 


have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
THE 


spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock, 
: whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
BENJAMIN CHASE -, Note how ently on oo delivers powerful 
if uniform pressure at the nozzle wit on 
COMPANY i little on at the pump handle. Passes 
. “<= through narrowest aisles without jam- 
DERRY, N. H. ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from 
settling. We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 
Ten days trial costs you 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 
pon today. 


The 
Campbell-Hausfeld 
Company 
203 State Ave. 
Harrison, Ohio 




















No. 3 
7%-ft. pipe 
10-ft. hose 

3 nozzles 


“PLEASE RECOMMEND-”” 


Why not come to Twine Headquarters 
and make sure of getting the RIGHT 
TWINE for your purpose at the LOW- 
EST COST? Jute, Sisal, Java, Cotton, 
ete. Send a sample of what you are 
using, and let us recommend. No obli- 
gation! 


FREE! Ask for folder “Knots the 
7 * Sailors Use” with 8 pages. 
79 pictures. Shows how to tie almost 


any useful knot. Write today! Send prices snd do- 


tails as per advertise- 
ment in American 


ment “in 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. =—”CU™ 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago 
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-Use NEBCO Woven Lath Shading 
for Protecting Your Seedlings 


Used Extensively by U.S. Forest Service 


The easiest method of shielding seed beds and seedlings 
from the hot rays of the sun. Made in convenient rolls— 
4 feet wide—in 50 and 100-foot lengths. Easy to handle. 
Quickly moved. Lay across wooden horses and crossbars. 
Roll up and store when not in use. 

NEBCO Woven Lath Shading is made of the best No. 1 
lath, painted with red preservative. Lath is 44 inch by 1! 


g 
| 


inch, spaced 2 inches apart, and woven between 5 cables of 
No. 12! special galvanized wire. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER CO. 


Farnam and 19th Sts. Omaha, Nebraska 












































NEBCO 
Woven Lath Shading 


6 CONVENIENT FACTORIES 
OR DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
Troy, New York 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Chicago, Illinois 
Billings, Montana 


Lufkin, Texas SES I ctl EARS te ; enial 
ha. Nebrask NEBCO Woven Lath Shading as used by U. S. Forest Service fo 
Gmena, Nenvacks _evergreen seedlings | at Keosaugua, lowa, nursery. 





HEALTHY ROOT 
DEVELOPMENT 1936 CATALOGUE READY! 
ee... =z 
ore vine Saipan aa —_— " Our Complete 


. It readily makes h k th ‘aa 
colt well aerated at all times, and stores Up | 32-page Catalogue 


moisture and plant food. It promotes vig- 
orous root growth and luxuriant top growth. . of 


G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in pressure packed 


bales to assure you more peat substance for N \ 
your money. The “green” bale head dis- " \\ Nursery and 


tinguishes it from inferior grades. Write to- \ 
day for quantity prices and free literature. \ 
\ Agricultural 


SUPPLIES 


PEAT/S\MOSS 
Use it for quick service 


ATKINS & DURBROW : 
165-M John St., New York, N. Y. and lowest prices on all 
NURSERY SUPPLIES 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, tll. Boston, Mass. 

















Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN in writing for your FREE copy. 


SEEDS American Florists’ Supply Co. 


Importers and Distributors 


For Immediate Shipment 1335 W. Randolph St.. CHICAGO =a 





a -_ a. 
200 Ibs. PINUS STROBUS Phone: MONroe 0121 Wen ys ot? 
150 Ibs. PRUNUS MAHALEB 


700 Ibs. BLACK LOCUST 
RAFFIA PLATE BOOKS PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 
Business is coming back! 
You will need compact folders, plate 
“F ,ET-ME-NOT AND” a, etc., in your s cam- 
PORGET-ME-NOT BAND” | | Feces crecets | | PLATE BOOKS 


JULIUS LOEWITH, Inc. Tn B ®. CONIGISKY Process Color Printing Co. 
120 East 16th St., New York 211 mae Peoria, Il. 701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 



































